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Matt  closed  the  steam-cocks 
and  sprang  up  on  the  tender, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  rough 
customer  fall  who  had  threat¬ 
ened  his  life 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  JEOPARDY. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  him?” 

“Shoot  him!” 

“Hang  him !” 

“Get  rid  of  him,  anyhow !” 

“Let’s  drown  him  in  the  creek  out  yonder.  It  will  look 
then  as  if  he  had  met  his  death  accidentally.” 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  a  youth  of  about 
twenty,  a  stoutly  built  and  handsome  young  fellow,  ruddy¬ 
faced,  blue-eyed,  and  with  a  quantity  of  brown  curls  clus¬ 
tering  about  his  white  forehead. 

He  was  clad  in  dark  pants,  stuffed  in  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  a  blue  shirt  with  wide  collar  rolling  back,  and  on 
his  head  was  a  wide-peaked  cap,  which  was  worn  with  a 
jaunty  air.  \ 

His  name  was  Mat  Carew. 

He  was  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  heavily  bearded  and 
roughly  dressed  men,  who  were,  to  a  man,  scowling  sav¬ 
agely  on  him. 

Half  a  dozen  blazing  pine  knots  lighted  up  the  scene, 
casting  a  weird  and  fantastic  glow  on  the  faces  of  all,  and 
among  the  trees  on  every  side,  and  on  the  horses  a  little 
distance  away,  tethered  in  a  bunch. 

Light  near  where  Mat  stood,  quite  a  large  hole  had 
Vcn  dug  in  the  ground,  and  following  the  other  terrible 


suggestions  regarding  the  way  of  disposing  of  him,  one 
brutal  fellow  said,  with  a  guffaw: 

“Let’s  bury  him  alive  in  this  hole  after  wd’ve  got  the 
ducats  out !” 

It  was  in  the  State  of  Iowa  where  this  occurred,  and  these 
villains — under  the  leadership  of  a  noted  desperado  named 
Sam  Brickel — had  come  to  this  particular  spot  at  night 
for  the  purpose  of  unearthing  some. stolen  property,  which 
they  were  compelled  at  the  time  to  hastily  bury  to  make 
their  escape. 

While  engaged  in  digging  by  the  light  of  pine  knots, 
they  had  been  alarmed,  and  informed  by  a  sneeze,  of  the 
presence  of  some  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their  party. 

Mat  Carew,  lying  in  concealment,  had  in  vain  tried  to 
repress  his  desire  to  sneeze. 

It  came  in  spite  of  him. 

It  was  very  unfortunate. 

Startled  greatly,  it  was  only  a  few  seconds,  however, 
before  Sam  recovered  himself,  and  at  the  head  of  his  gang, 
made  a  dash  toward  the  spot  whence  the  sneeze  had  eman¬ 
ated. 

Mat  could  not  avoid  them. 

Nor  could  he  escape. 

They  had  captured  him,  dragged  him  forth  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  and.  now  surrounded  him. 

He  had  seen  them  digging  up  the  buried  treasure,  and 
probably  had  scrutinized  the  faces  of  every  man  of  them — 
and  if  lie  remembered  their  faces,  and  denounced  them 
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when  he  should  chance  to  see  them,  it  might  mean  a  halter. 
This  they  knew. 

And,  knowing  it,  they  were  on  the  point  of  murdering 
him,  of  forever  silencing  his  tongue,  to  secure  their  own 
safety. 

The  color  deserted  Mat’s  face  as  he  heard  these  fiendish 
remarks  concerning  the  mode  of  putting  him  to  death. 

But  he  did  not  quail. 

lie  was  too  brave  for  that. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  to  die,  but  if  death  were  inevitable, 
there  was  no  use  of  kicking  against  it. 

But  he  did  not  consider  death  as  inevitable,  even  though 
he  was  surrounded  by  this  band  of  desperate  men. 

And  while  he  acted  in  a  crestfallen  manner,  his  blue 
eyes — expressing  anything  except  fear — were  flashing  cov¬ 
ertly  about  the  spot. 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  want  to  kill  a  poor  fellow  for,” 
Mat  said,  in  an  assumed  cool  tone. 

“Why  did  you  spy  on  us?”  sternly  demanded  Sam 
Brickel. 

“I  wasn’t  a-spying  on  you.” 

“What  was  you  a-doin’  there,  then?  How’d  you  come 
there,  hey?” 

“I  am  off  on  a  tramp  across  country.  I  got  dead  broke 
and  hadn’t  no  place  to  sleep.  I  got  something  to  eat  at  a 
farmhouse  down  yonder,  but  they  wouldn’t  let  me  sleep  in 
the  barn,  so  I  came  into  the  woods  here  to  snooze;  and  I’d 
just  got  comfortably  settled  on  some  brush,  when  I  heard 
you  fellers,  and,  of  course,  wanted  to  see  what  was  a-goin’ 
on.” 

Brickel  eyed  him  keenly. 

“It’s  all  true  as  gospel,”  said  Mat.  “Look  over  there 
and  you’ll  find  the  bed  I  made,  where  I  was  snoozin’  when 
you  come  here.” 

At  a  nod  from  Brickel,  a  man  with  a  torch  went  toward 
the  spot  where  they  had  fastened  on  Mat. 

He  found  a  bed  made  of  brush,  exactly  as  the  youth 
had  said  was  the  case. 

“That  don’t  alter  the  case,  though,”  muttered  Brickel 
to  himself.  “He’s  seen  us,  just  the  same,  whether  it  was 
by  accident  or  design.” 

“You’ll  let  me  go  now,  won’t  you?” 

Brickel  faced  Mat. 

“What  do  you  suppose  we  was  a-doin’  here?  For  in¬ 
stance,  what  do  you  suppose  we  dug  this  ’ere  hole  for?” 

“Why,  1  couldn't  guess,  till  I  heard  that  feller  there 
say  something  about  treasure,”  pointing  at  the  individual 
who  had  suggested  burying  him  alive  after  securing  the 
treasure. 

“You’d  know  me  again  if  you  saw  me?”  Brickel  shrewdly 
said. 

“I  think  I  would.” 


“That  settles  it!”  and  Brickel  spoke  in  a  grim  and 
meaning  tono. 

“You  ain’t  a-goin’  to  kill  me?” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  with  a  laugh.  “Run  him  to  the  creek, 
boys,  and  drown  him  like  a  cat!” 

Mat  made  no  resistance  when  several  of  the  men  laid 
hold  of  him. 

“That’ll  do!”  called  Brickel.  “Three  of  you  is  plenty 
to  handle  him ;  the  rest  of  you  git  to  diggin’  again.” 

Mat  inwardly  felt  a  sense  of  deep  relief.  This  was  just 
what  he  wanted. 

Had  he  fought,  or  made  any  struggle,  a  greater  number 
would  have  been  sent  to  help  drown  him. 

“Better  let  another  man  or  two  go  along,  cap,”  said  Nick 
Stretton,  Brickel’s  right  bower.  “I  don’t  altogether  like 
the  little  chap’s  way  of  acting.  He  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
was  shamming.” 

“Nonsense !”  was  the  rejoinder.  “He’s  nearly  frightened 
out  of  his  life.  The  quickest  way  ’ud  be  to  put  a  bullet 
into  him;  but  I  don’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of  firing  a 
shot.  Somebody  might  hear  it,  and  make  it  hot  for  us 
afore  we  got  out  of  the  neighborhood.” 

Nick  said  no  more. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  as  he  seized  a  shovel  and  went 
to  work. 

Meanwhile,  Mat  was  being  hurried  along  toward  the 
dark,  flowing  creek,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  hole  was./" 

He  made  not  the  slightest  resistance,  did  not  even  hang 
back,  and  as  a  consequence  the  grip  on  his  shoulders  be¬ 
came  relaxed  somewhat. 

“Here  we  are!”  said  one,  as  they  reached  the  edge  of 
the  stream. 

“Yes,  and  here’s  a  good  spot,  where  the  ground  slopes 
gently  into  the  water,”  came  from  another,  and  led  the 
way  toward  it. 

Only  two  men  now  had  hold  of  Mat,  who  was  slowly 
gathering  his  muscles  for  one  grand  effort  to  preserve 
his  life,  and  balk  the  villains. 

One  of  them  carried  a  pine  knot — the  man  in  advance — 
and  by  its  flaring  light  Mat  was  enabled  to  get  the  lay 
of  the  land. 

Suddenly  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  wrenched  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  two  men,  took  several  hasty  leaps, 
and  then  flung  himself  into  the  stream. 

Just  here  it  ran  deep  and  quite  swiftly. 

Mat  disappeared  from  sight  beneath  the  surface,  and 
the  villains  sprang  to  the  bank,  the  torch  held  up  high  to 
cast  its  light  over  a  greater  expanse,  and  snatching  forth 
their  revolvers,  they  grimly  waited  until  he  should  come  up. 

He  arose  some  feet  below  the  point  where  they  had  ex¬ 
pected. 
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Once  he  had  sunk  Mat  had  swam  under  water,  with  the 


stream,  along  the  bank,  waving  the  torches  over  the  water. 


tide. 

*  He  glanced  around,  saw  them  as  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  saw  the  revolvers  as  they  were  swiftly 
turned  on  him. 

Crack ! 

Crack ! 

Crack ! 

Mat  uttered  a  low  wail,  which  mingled  with  the  reports 
of  the  revolvers,  and  then  he  sank  from  sight  again. 

Brickel  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  came  rushing  to  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  across  whose  dark  face  they  threw  the 
light  of  the  torches. 

Expectantly  they  waited,  but  did  not  see  the  young  fel¬ 
low  arise  to  the  surface. 

“The  bullets  must  have  fixed  him,”  said  one  of  the  two 
from  whose  grasp  he  had  escaped. 

“You  are  sure  of  this?  said  Brickel,  in  an  angry  tone 

,  •  . 
oi*  inquiry. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  let’s  get  back  and  finish  digging,  for  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  may  be  in  a  regular  hornets’  nest  if  we  are 
not  up  and  away  before  that  time.” 

Back  to  the  hole  they  went. 

Swiftly  they  dug  and  at  last  unearthed  that  for  which 
they  were  seeking.  Mounting  their  horses  they  sped  away, 
just  in  time  to  escape  being  seen. 


CHAPTER  II. 

\  I 

MAT  MAKES  A  FRIEND. 

Although  the  villains  failed  to  see  Mat  arise,  he  arose, 
nevertheless. 

He  had  not  even  been  winged  by  the  bullets  sent  at  him. 

The  wail  he  uttered  was  intended  to  mislead  them,  as  it 
really  did. 

After  sinking  that  time,  because  he  intended  to  and  not 
because  he  had  been  hit,  Mat  struck  out  under  water. 

He  had  taken  a  good  long  breath,  and  being  in  the 
swiftest  part  of  the  current,  he  was  enabled  to  remain  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  and  go  a  good  distance  before  he  was 
forced  to  arise. 

When  his  head  parted  the  water  and  appeared  above  the 
surface.  Mat  saw  that  he  was  beyond  the  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  torches. 

All  that  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  remain  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless  and  permit  the  tide  to  carry  him  down  stream. 

It  only  took  a  couple  of  minutes  to  get  so  far  away  that 
he  ran  no  risk  of  detection,  unless  they  should  run  down 


This  they  did  not  do. 

They  remained,  instead,  looking  for  him  to  come  up,  or 
to  catch  the  sounds  he  would  make  were  he  disturbing  the 
water  by  swimming. 

Mat  made  no  attempt  to  swim  until  he  was  sure  that  he 
tvas  beyond  hearing  distance. 

He  then  struck  out,  released  himself  from  the  current, 
and  presently  walked  out  on  shore,  his  clothing  dripping 
wet. 

“Phew !”  he  remarked,  as  he  gave  himself  a  shake.  “That 
was  a  narrow  escape.  Wanted  to  diwn  me,  eh?  Well, 
I’ll  get  square  on  you  some  day,  see  if  I  don’t.  1  know  the 
face  of  each  and  every  one  of  you.” 

He  stopped  and  reflected  for  a  few  seconds  as  to  what 
he  should  do. 

The  desperadoes  seemed  anxious  to  keep  their  presence 
a  secret,  and  acted  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  they  had 
something  to  fear  in  case  of  their  presence  and  mission  be¬ 
coming  known. 

This  being  the  case,  Mat  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  be¬ 
tray  them,  and  swiftly  as  he  could  he  worked  his  way  out 
of  the  narrow  belt  of  woods,  and  started  toward  a  nearby 
farmhouse,  the  very  one  from  whose  door  he  had  been 
turned. 

He  knocked  loudly. 

But  no  answer  came. 

Again  he  pounded  on  the  door. 

“What  do  you  want?”  growled  a  surly  voice,  as  a  win¬ 
dow  was  raised  and  a  man’s  head  and  a  gun-barrel  ap¬ 
peared  through  it,  simultaneously. 

“I  want  to  see  you,”  said  Mat,  quickly,  just  a  little 
eagerness  and  excitement  in  his  tone. 

“Ha  !  I  know  you.  You’re  the  young  coon  that  was  here 
just  afore  dark.  Trying  to  play  decoy,  I  suppose;  but 
you  can’t  come  it.  And  I  say,  make  tracks  or  you’ll  get  a 
charge  of  buckshot  into  you.” 

“You  make  a  very  grave  mistake,”  said  Mat. 

“Oh,  Ido,  eh?” 

“Yes.  I  am  not  what  you  think  me.  I  am  as  honest 
and  respectable  as  yourself.” 

“Well,  then,  what  do  vou  want  here?” 

“When  you  wouldn’t  let  me  even  sleep  in  your  barn,  I 
went  down  in  the  woods  yonder.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  was  awakened  by  the  trample  of  horses’  feet, 
and - ” 

“Yes — yes,  go  on — go  on!”  cried  the  farmer,  a  sudden 
excitement  having  swooped  down  on  him. 

“And  I  heard  them  stop - ” 

“Yes — yes,  go  on!” 

“The  men  dismounted- - ” 
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“Yes,”  eagerly. 

“Tied  their  horses - ” 

“Go  on!”  impatiently,  taking  no  note  that  Mat  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  the  tale  as  brief  as  possible. 

“Then  the  men  took  shovels - ” 

“Yes,  go  on;  hurry  up!” 

“And  then  they  commenced  digging- - ” 

“What?  Go  on!” 

“A  hole  in  the  ground.” 

“Yes — yes — what  for?” 

“Treasure  of  some  kind.” 

“Eh?  What?  And  did  you  hear  any  names?” 

“They  called  one  Captain  Sam.” 

The  farmer  ground  his  teeth,  and  withdrew  his  head, 
which  popped  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  it  had  popped  into 
sight  a  few  minutes  before. 

“What,  ho,  there!  Jack,  Joe,  Pete!  Stir  yourselves, 
my  lads !”  Mat  heard  the  old  fellow  roar. 

The  sons  had  been  awakened  by  the  banging  at  the  door, 
and  had  been  lying  awake  since. 

At  this  stentorian  summons  from  their  father  they 
tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  two  of 
them  were  bounding  away  in  the  darkness  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections. 

In  ten  minutes  more  they  returned,  each  bringing  with 
him  three  sturdy  men,  nearby  farmer's,  and  their  sons. 

All  were  armed  with  double-barreled  guns,  heavily 
charged  with  large  buckshot. 

“Now,  young  feller,  lead  us  to  that  thar  spot,”  grimly 
said  the  farmer. 

Mat  started  off  ahead. 

They  followed  in  his  wake. 

But  they  had  got  into  motion  about  five  minutes  too  late? 
for  when  they  reached  the  spot,  the  desperadoes  were  gone. 

When  satisfied  of  this  they  lighted  lanterns,  and  there 
they  found  the  hole  the  rascals  had  dug,  in  the  very  bottom 
of  which  was  an  imprint,  showing  where  a  small,  square 
box  had  been  buried. 

The  old  man  groaned. 

“That’s  where  that  box  lias  been  all  this  while,  and  T 
never  know’d  it,”  he  said,  mournfully;  “and  them  cusses 
has  escaped  me,  too.” 

There  was  no  good  of  remaining  longer  at  the  spot,  and 
the  party  slowly  went  back  to  the  house. 

On  the  way,  Mat  learned  that  some  months  before  this 
gang  of  desperadoes  had  attacked  the  farmer’s  house  one 
night  during  the  absence  of  himself  and  his  three  sons. 

A  fourth  son,  who,  besides  bis  mother,  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  house,  had  been  slaughtered  for  attempting  a 
defense,  and  the  farmer’s  treasure-box,  containing  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  years,  had  been  stolen. 

The  thieves  were  pressed  for  time,  and  had  hidden  the 


box — which  would  have  settled  their  guilt  if  found  upon 
them — so  that  if  overhauled  nothing  criminal  could  be 
found  in  their  possession'. 

“I’d  a-given  a  thousand  dollars  to  have  caught  ’em,” 
said  the  farmer,  between  his  clenched  teeth.  “But  I  sup¬ 
pose,  there’s  no  good  followin’  them  now.” 

The  doors  were  no  longer  shut  against  Mat. 

lie  was  made  to  enter,  and  the  best  room  wras  put  at  his 
disposal. 

He  remained  here  two  days,  and  then  went  tramping  on 
his  westward  course,  bearing  in  his  pocket  a  letter  from  the 
old  farmer  to  his  brother,  an  official  in  high  position  on 
the - railroad. 

A  week  later,  Mat  trudged  into  a  small  town  in  western 

Iowa,  intending  here  to  take  the  cars  for  B - ,  where  he 

was  to  find  Mr.  Dyson,  the  railroad  official  alluded  to. 

While  still  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  houses 
were  much  scattered,  he  heard  sounds  of  a  fracas. 

On  turning  the  next  corner  he  caught  sight  of  two  burly 
big  roughs,  pitching  into  a  chunkily  built  young  fellow 
of  about  his  own  age. 

Several  persons  had  advanced  to  interfere,  but  had 
shrunk  back  on. being  menaced  by  the  roughs,  who  were 
about  half  intoxicated. 

Although  these  persons  were  cowed  and  dared  not  in¬ 
terfere,  it  was  not  so  with  Mat. 

“You  lubberly  cowards !”  he  cried,  as  he  clenched  his 
fists  and  sprang  forward.  “Ain’t  one  of  you  big  hulks 
enough  to  tackle  a  young  fellow  like  him?  One  of  you 
take  a  tumble  now.” 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you?”  sneered  one  of  them,  stop¬ 
ping  to  gaze  in  surprise  at  Mat. 

“You’ll  find  out  if  the  two  of  you  keep  hammering  away 
at  him.” 

“Oh,  ho ! — that’s  it,  eh  ?  Why — bust  my  head ! — I  could 
eat  you  without  pepper  or  salt.” 

“You’d  better  not  try  it  on.” 

“Go  for  him !”  yelled  the  fellow's  companion.  “Whistle 
at  him  and  blow  him  east  of  the  Mississippi  River !  Hide 
him  in  the  holler  of  your  back  tooth!” 

Thus  encouraged,  the  rough  made  a  dash  at  Mat,  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  as  if  about  to  eat  him  up. 

But  he  rather  missed  the  mark  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion. 

Mat  was  not  the  kind  of  a  fellow  to  be  swallowed  whole. 

The  rough  got  a  clip  under  the  chin  that  lifted  him  off 
of  his  feet,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down  rather  hard. 

While  he  was  gasping  to  recover  the  breath  he  had  lost, 
he  eyed  Mat  in  a  wondering  manner,  as  if  to  sav: 

“Did  a  house  hit  me,  or  was  it  only  you?” 

The  other  rough  now  needed  attention. 

He  was  getting  the  best  of  the  young  fellow,  who  was 
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exhausted  from  having  had  the  two  of  them  to  take  care 

of. 

9 

“Whoop  I”  exclaimed  Mat.  “We’ll  reverse  the  order  of 
things  now.  It'll  be  two  against  one  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  now.” 

One  or  two  sledge-hammer  blows  soon  placed  the  other 
ruffian  hors  du  combat. 

They  both  picked  themselves  up  at  about  the  same  time, 
looked  at  Mat,  then  at  each  other,  and  slunk  away. 

“Shake!”  said  the  young  fellow  to  whose  assistance  Mat 
had  gone.  “Alex  Ambler  will  never  forget  the  service 
you  have  done  him.” 

“That’s  nothing  at  all,”  replied  Mat,  and  then  he  offered 
Alex  his  handkerchief  to  stanch  the  blood  that  was  stream¬ 
ing  from  liis  nose. 

“'Thank  you !  And,  I  say,  who  are  you  ?  I’m  a  West¬ 
erner,  and  blunter’n  blazes,  as  you  see.  Excuse  my  seem¬ 
ing  curiosity,  won’t  you  ? — for  I  see  that  you’re  a  stranger 
here.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  off-hand  reply.  “My  name’s 
Mat  Carew.” 

“Mine  you  already  know,  and  I’m  a  stoker  on  the  rail¬ 
road.” 

“I’m  an  engineer.” 

“A  locomotive  driver?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shake  again!” 

Warmly  they  shook  hands. 

“We’re  friends  henceforth,”  said  Alex. 

“We  are.” 

“I’ll  swear  to  it!  You  are  true  grit.” 

“And  you  are  a  man — every  inch  of  you,”  returned  Mat, 
not  to  be  outdone. 

“Drop  it,  old  boy.  Been  off  on  a  vacation  a  couple  of 
days — ran  up  to  see  the  old  folks — was  on  the  way  to  the 

train  to  go  to  B - ,  when  one  of  them  fellows  plumped 

against  me  just  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Go  to  B - with  me?” 

“Just  where  I  was  going.  I’ve  got  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dy- 
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son. 

“Good  enough  !  In  that  case  I  think  you’re  sure  of  a 
job  right  off.” 

And,  half  an  hour  later,  the  two  new  but  already  fast 
friends  were  seated  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive,  talking 
with  her  engineer,  as  the  train  swept  along  toward  B - . 


CHAPTER  IIT. 

no.  “9.” 

Arrived  at  B - ,  Mat  took  his  letter  of  introduction  to 

Mr.  Dv-on.  whom  he  found  to  be  a  large,  well-built  man, 
with  hair  arid  eyebrows  and  whi-kers  streaked  with  gray. 
The  particular  feature  which  most  quickly  attracted  at¬ 


tention  were  his  eyes — a  cross  between  a  gray  and  a  blue, 
one  instant  kindly  expressioned  and  sunny,  the  next  hard 
as  steel  or  stone. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  he  rather  sharply  asked, 
when  approached  by  Mat. 

“I  have  a  letter  for  you,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Humph!  A  letter  fpr  me?  Let’s  see  it,”  as  he  took 
it  from  Mat’s  hand.  “iVom  my  brother,  T  should  judge.” 

He  read  it  through,  and  then  raised  his  eyes  and  scanned 
Mat  from  head  to  foot. 

“My  brother  speaks  very  highly  of  you,  and  wants  me 
to  do  what  I  can  for  you,”  said  Mr.  Dysom  “Now,  what 
do  you  want  of  me?  Or,  in  other  words,  what  can  you 
do?” 

“I  am  a  locomotive  driver  by  trade,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“What!  Why,  you  can’t  be  more  than  twenty,  if  you 
are  that.” 

“Still  that  is  my  business.” 

“Have  you  your  papers?” 

“I  have.” 

“On  what  road  were  you?” 

“A  small  road  in  Connecticut.” 

“And  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Looking  for  work.” 

“Yes — yes — but  I  meant  why  did  you  not  remain  in 
the  East?” 

“Road  busted  up.” 

“Hem!  Yes!  Well,”  after  a  short  pause,  “I  suppose 
you  want  to  know  now  if  I  can  make  a  place  for  you  ?” 

“That’s  just  it.” 

A  pleased  expression  crossed  the  gentleman’s  face,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  liked  Mat’s  frankness,  kept,  as  it 
was,  within  respectful  bounds. 

“You  have  come  at  a  time  very  fortunate  for  you.  One 
of  our  engineers  was  killed  this  morning,  and  I  will  put  you 
into  his  place.” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged,  sir.  When  shall  I  report  for 
duty?” 

“To-morrow  morning.” 

“Good  day !”  said  Mat. 

“Good  day!”  returned  Mr.  Dyson. 

Outside,  Alex  was  waiting  for  him  to  issue  from  Dyson’s 
office. 

“Well  ?”  he  said,  eagerly. 

“It’s  done.” 

“What’s  done — got  a  place?” 

“Yes.” 

“When  do  you  go  on  ?” 

“To-morrow  morning.” 

“Bully!  Shake!” 

Alex  knew  that  Mat  had  no  place  to  go,  and  he  invited 
him  to  go  to  his  boarding-place. 
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“I  like  it,”  said  he,  “although  you  may  not.  However, 
pay  us  a  visit,  and  take  supper  with  me;  and  then  it'  you 
like  the  house  and  the  grub  and  the  landlady,  I'm  sure 
she’ll  be  agreeable  to  your  taking  up  your  residence  with 
us.” 

Mat  found  that  he  did  like  the  house,  the  grub  and  the 
landlady,  and  at  once  struck  up  a  bargain  with  her. 

The  next  morning  he  reported  for  duty,  and  was  told  by 

Mr.  Dyson  to  go  with  the  mail-train  to  C - ,  and  there 

take  charge  of  Engine  “21.” 

C - was  distant  a  run  of  four  hours,  and  the  morning 

mail  started  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  intervening  time  Mat  spent  in  visiting  all  parts  of 
the  “yard,”  as  it  is  called,  and  in  scrutinizing  the  round¬ 
house  and  the  locomotives  in  it. 

“That’s  a  beauty !”  Mat  enthusiastically  said,  as  he 
paused  and  admiringly  surveyed  a  particular  engine. 

Her  stoker  was  just  getting  up  steam,  and  her  engineer 
had  just  arrived. 

And  No.  “9”  was  a  beauty. 

She  was  a  large  and  powerful  engine,  with  a  larger 
quantity  than  usual  of  what  is  called  “bright  work,”  or 
such  parts  as  are  of  brass  and  require  polishing. 

This  bright  work  was  hardly  taken  care  of  as  it  might 
have  been,  for  it  was  tarnished  in  many  places. 

“I’d  change  all  that  if  I  had  charge  of  her,”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

“Well,  young  feller,  what’re  you  looking  at?”  rather  un¬ 
civilly  asked  the  engineer,  having  caught  sight  of  Mat. 

“Looking  at  this  engine,  as  you'd  know  if  you  had  eyes.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  go  and  look  at  the  others,”  growled 
the  engineer. 

“Seeing  that  I  am  to  take  a  ride  in  this  one,  I’ll  con¬ 
fine  my  looking  to  this  one,”  Mat  quietly  returned. 

“Take  a  ride  in  this  one,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,  if  this  is  the  mail,  as  I  take  it  to  be.” 

“Well,  it  is.” 

“Then  I  am  going  with  you  as  far  as  C - ,”  said  Mat. 

“I  am  going  there  to  take  charge  of  No.  ‘21.’  ” 

“Are  you  a  driver?”  asked  the  engineer,  in  surprise. 

“I  am.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blowed !  You  ain’t  no  more’n  a  kid ;  do 
you  know  it?” 

Mat  laughed. 

He  finally  sauntered  on,  not  caring  to  converse  with  the 
rather  cross-grained  engineer. 

When  No.  “9”  was  hooked  on  to  the  train,  and  was  ready 
to  start,  Mat  went  up  to  her.  A  few  minutes  before  nine 
Mr.  Dyson  approached. 

“Rill!”  to  the  engineer. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Take  this  young  man  with  you  as  far  as  C 


will  tell  you  his  name.  He  is  the  new  driver  for  ‘21.’  I 
want  you  to  show  him  the  had  spots  in  the  road.” 

“All  right,  sir.  Jump  aboard !”  to  Mat,  and  the  latter 
clambered  into  the  cab. 

As  the  depot  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  of  nine,  the  gong 
struck. 

“All  aboard  !”  cried  the  conductor. 

Then  a  minute  of  silence. 

“All  right!”  from  the  conductor. 

Then  the  engineer  opened  the  throttle.  Hiss — puff — • 
snort — the  big  driving-wheels  flew  around,  then  took  hold, 
and  the  morning  mail  moved  slowly  from  the  depot. 

A  brief  run  through  the  town,  and  then  the  outskirts 
were  reached. 

Another  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  open  country  was 
before  them. 

Now  the  throttle  was  opened  wider,  and  away  flew  the 
mail,  drawn  by  No.  “9,”  which  Mat  was  now  quite  in  love 
with.  0 

His  evident  admiration  thawed  her  engineer  a  little,  and 
he  even  condescended  so  far  as  to  be  civil. 

As  the  train  rushed  along  he  obeyed  the  behest  of  Mr. 
Dyson,  to  make  Mat  acquainted  with  the  bad  spots  along 
the  road,  where  there  were  sharp  curves,  where  he  should 
slow  up,  how  heavy  the  grades  were,  and  such  information 
as  it  is  necessary  for  an  engineer  on  a  railroad  to  possess. 

And  then  Bill  thawed,  and  began  relating  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  of  the  few  years  succeeding  the  opening  of  the 
road. 

“Them  was  tough  times,”  said  Bill,  shaking  his  head 
sagely.  “I  tell  you,  every  driver  on  the  road  carried  his 
life  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  then.  But — here  we  are  at 
Fairview.” 

The  train  came  to  a  halt. 

A  few  passengers  got  off ;  a  few  others  boarded  the  train. 

“All  right!” 

And  then  they  were  off  again. 

“Yes,  a  man  held  his  life  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  then.” 
Bill  repeated,  when  the  train  was  under  way  again.  “And 
more’n  one  train  was  played  the  deuce  with  in  the  run  we 
are  just  entering.  In  them  days  I'd  a-bid  my  friends  good- 
by  forever,  if  I’d  been  called  on  to  carry  through  a  train 
with  fifty  thousand  dollars  aboard,  as  I've  got  behind  me 
to-day.” 

“Fifty  thousand  dollars  behind  you !”  exclaimed  Mat. 

“Yes,”  said  Bill,  and  with  a  harsh  laugh,  added:  “But 
that  ain't  nothin’.'  I've  gone  through  with  double  that." 

“Didn’t  you  feel  nervous?” 

“Just  n  little,  maybe,  right  on  this  stretch  of  road,  which 
is  lonesomer  than  a  churchyard."  and  Bill  glanced  back 
over  the  tender  toward  the  mail-car,  the  first  one  of  the 
train. 
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Ir  was  a  lonesome  spot  through  which  they  were  run¬ 
ning.  ami  Mat  saw  how  easily  an  evil-disposed  person 
could  work  harm. 

Hardly  had  Bill  ceased  to  speak  when  there  came  a 
sharp  toot  of  the  whistle,  which  was  attached  to  the  bell- 
rope  of  the  train. 

“It  was  caused  by  the  rope  breaking,”  promptly  said  Mat. 
“The  train  has  parted — a  coupling  has  given  way.” 

Bill's  hand  was  on  the  throttle  to  cut  off  the  steam, 
when  the  front  door  of  the  mail-car  was\flung  open  and  a 
roughly  clad  man  appeared. 

He  uttered  no  word,  but  simply  raised  a  revolver,  took 
aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

With  a  moan,  Bill  sank  to  the  cab  floor. 

Mat  sprang  to  his  place,  but  came  to  a  halt  at  a  stern 
command  to  stand  still. 

“  Hands  off!”  said  a  grim  voice.  “Don’t  you  try  to  halt 
this  train  until  I  give  the  word !” 

Mat  glanced  at  the  fellow. 

It  was  one  of  the  gang  who  had  attempted  to  murder 
him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  WICKED  SCHEME. 

Perhaps  a  dozen  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  railroad, 
and  further  than  that  distance  from  any  other  building, 
stood  a  long,  low  ranch  built  of  logs. 

It  was  not  situated  on  the  level  prairie,  but  was  partially 
concealed  in  the  timber  growth  of  a  creek  bottom. 

It  was  to  this  spot  that  the  gang  of  rascals  had  directed 
their  course  on  the  night  when  Mat  so  nearly  lost  his  life. 

This  was  their  home. 

It  was  night. 

Outside  of  the  ranch  all  was  silence,  save  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  neigh  from  some  one  of  the  horses  stabled  not  far 
distant. 

Inside  it  was  noisy  enough. 

The  gang  was  divided  into  three  or  four  groups,  each 
group  being  engaged  in  playing  cards  on  a  board  held  on 
their  laps,  and  having  what  light  was  shed  from  a  candle 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

A  more  rascally  looking  lot  of  men  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find,  and  their  oaths — let  flv  on  the  most  trivial 
occa-ion — were  something  horrible  to  hear. 

Sam  Brickel,  the  leader,  was  a  champion  in  the  art  of 
cursing,  and  at  the  moment  we  would  introduce  our  read¬ 
ers  he  was  fairly  causing  the  atmosphere  to  turn  blue. 

And  all  because  Elvira  had  not  brought  him  a  drink  of 
water  an  quickly  as  he  thought  she  should  have  done. 


The  woman  was  not  so  very  old,  not  more  than  forty, 
but  she  was  sufficiently  broken  down  in  appearance  to 
have  been  sixty. 

Her  face  was  wan  and  careworn,  and  she  habitually  car¬ 
ried  her  head  partially  bent,  as  if  she  felt  that  on  it  rested 
a  world  of  sin  and  wrongdoing. 

When  the  coarse-mouthed  villain  assailed  her  in  so  vile 
terms,  her  head  for  an  instant  was  raised,  and  something 
like  resentment  flashed  into  her  eyes. 

But  the  gleam  was  only  transitory.  It  faded  from  her 
eyes,  her  head  drooped  again,  and  she  bore  it  all,  nor  com¬ 
plained. 

Almost  like  a  slave  she  presented  Brickel  with  the  cup 
of  water,  and  then  turned  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  players  paused  in  the  games, 
with  cards  suspended  in  mid-air,  as  they  heard  the  heavy 
tread  of  a  horse  drawing  near. 

The  horseman  was  evidently  one  of  their  number,  for 
he  kept  straight  toward  the  house. r 

“Elvira!” 

So  Brickel  gruffly  called. 

The  woman  came  silently  forward,  and  dumbly  awaited 
his  further  orders. 

“The  boys  are  all  busy,  so  just  you  go  out  and  take  care 
of  the  horse,  whosoever’s  it  may  be.” 

Silently  the  woman  obeyed. 

The  horse’s  footfalls  ceased  before  the  door,  and  a  min¬ 
ute  later  a  dark-faced  fellow,  with  a  mustache  and  a  black 
slouched  hat,  entered  the  room. 

“It’s  Nick  Stretton !”  was  instantly  heard  on  all  sides. 

“What’s  up,  Nick?”  inquired  Brickel. 

“Got  a  racket  in  view.” 

“A  good  one?” 

“Well,  you  can  just  bet!” 

“Spit  ’er  out.” 

“Better  talk  it  over  in  private,  first,”  said  Nic-k,  sug¬ 
gestively,  and  he  and  Brickel  withdrew  out  of  earshot  of  the 
others. 

“Well,  now,  what  is  it?”  impatiently  said  Brickel,  when 
at  a  safe  distance. 

t 

“I’ve  tumbled  to  a  chance  of  puttin’  our  paws  on  a  cool 
fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

“How?”  and  Brickel  was  all  excitement  in  an  instant. 

“Mail  train,  to-morrow  morning.” 

“What  of  it?” 

“Why,  it’ll  be  on  board.” 

“Well?” 

“Wre  must  capture  the  train.” 

“Can  we  do  it?  How?  '•Have  you  found  any  plan?” 

“Yes.” 

And  then  Nick  told  Brickel  of  a  plan  he  had  formed, 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  promise  of  success. 
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“It  is  a  bold  thing  to  do,”  Brickel  could  not  help  re¬ 
marking. 

“The  more  reason  for  its  being  successful.” 

“I  know  that.” 

“And  you’ll  do  it?” 

“I)o  it?  Well,  1  guess  so.  I)o  you  suppose  I’d  let  such 
a,  sum  slip  through  my  fingers?  Not  much.  But,  I  say, 
how  do  you  know  that  this  money  will  be  on  board  the 
mail  ?” 

“I  heard  the  telegraph  operator  tell  the  postmaster  that 
he’d  just  received  a  message  to  that  effect.” 

“Then  it’s  straight?” 

“As  a  die.” 

“Well,  now,  let’s  see!  Who  shall  I  pick  out  to  help  us?” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  decided*  on  th-e  men  they 
wanted  to  accompany  them. 

These  were  called  aside  and  instructed  as  to  the  job  on 
hand. 

“And  now,  turn  in,”  ordered  Brickel.  “We  want  to 
be  up  and  away  early  in  the  morning.  Drop  the  paste¬ 
boards  !  Lights  out !” 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  ranch  was  enveloped  in  dark¬ 
ness. 

Early  the  next  morning  Brickel  and  Stretton,  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  others,  mounted  on  swift  horses,  left  the 
ranch  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad. 

When  within  five  miles  of  it  they  halted.  Brickel  gave 
a  few  orders,  and  they  split  into  two  parties  of  three  each. 

A  swift  ride  carried  one  trio  to  a  distant  station  before 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  train. 

'  f  ■  >  '  ■  /  f  . 

Here  two  of  the  party  got  on  board,  the  third  man  re¬ 
turning  with  the  horses. 

At  the  next  station  Brickel  and  another  of  the  gang 
boarded  the  train. 

“Couldn’t  have  been  better,”  soliloquized  Brickel,  with 
an  inward  chuckle.  “The  mail-car  is  the  first  of  the  train, 
and  the  smokin’-car  next.  All  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  rush 
into  the  mail-car,  uncouple  it  from  the  rest  of  the  train, 
and  the  swag  is  ours.” 

The  four  conspirators  occupied  .seats  near  each  other, 
but  not  together.  They  understood  exactly  what  they 
were  to  do,  and  words  were  not  necessary. 

When  Fairview  had  been  left  some  little  distance  be¬ 
hind,  Brickel  arose  and  sauntered  to  the  front  end  of  the 
car. 

This  was  the  signal  the  others  had  been  waiting  for. 

One  by  one  they  arose  and  followed  quietly  the  example 
set  them  by  Brickel,  who  was  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
mail-car.  0 

They  had  now  struck  a  slight  up-grade,  and  the  time 
foi  action  had  arrived. 

On  a  down-grade  they  would  not  have  dared  put  their 


scheme  into  execution,  for  the  severed  portion  of  the  train 
would  probably  keep  close  to  them. 

“Quick!”  cried  Brickel,  as  the  trio  of  rascals  put,  in 
an  appearance. 

“Jim,  pull  the  pin!  Joe,  cut  the  rope,  so  the  engineer 
won’t  get  an  inkling  of  what’s  up.” 

The  coupling-pin  was  drawn,  and  instantly  a  gap  was 
formed. 

Joe  had  not  been  as  quick  in  cutting  the  bell-cord  as  his 
companion  had  been  in  pulling  the  pin. 

And  as  a  consequence  the  bell-cord  tautened,  blew  the 
whistle,  and  then  parted. 

Meanwhile,  Brickel,  followed  by  the  remaining  member 
of  the  quartette  had  opened  the  door  and  bounded  into 
the  mail-car. 

Toot! 

Brickel  stamped  his  foot. 

“Those  infernal  fools  never  do  anything  right !”  he  an¬ 
grily  exclaimed.  “To  the  front  platform — quick! — don't 
stop  to  ask  questions  or  give  orders,  but  shoot  the  en¬ 
gineer  !” 

■ 

The  man  bounded  through  the  car,  upsetting  a  mail 
agent,  reached  the  platform,  and,  as  the  reader  knows, 
sent  a  bullet  into  the  engineer. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  MAIL. 

Perhaps,  in  all  his  life,  Mat  had  never  been  placed  in  a 
situation  where  he  was  more  completely  stumped,  than 
when,  as  he  sprang  toward  the  dead  engineer’s  place,  he 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  harsh  threat,  backed  by  the  aim¬ 
ing  at  his  head  of  a  revolver,  which  he  had  just  seen  used 
with  such  deadly  effect. 

\  He  understood  the  situation  perfectly. 

The  train  had  been  parted  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  mail-car  of  the  money  which  the  engineer  had  told 
him  about. 

Being  on  an  up-grade,  the  detached  cars  could  not  fol¬ 
low. 

The  engine,  being  kept  moving,  would  carry  the  mail-car 
beyond  the  reach  of  assistance  from  the  passengers. 

The  only  way  to  thwart  the  villains,  was  to  keep  the 
mail-car  near  the  remainder  of  the  train,  knowing  which. 
Mat  was  desirous  of  imniediatelv  bringing*  the  engine  to 
a  standstill. 

And  yet,  to  make  a  motion  toward  the  throttle  was 
equivalent  to  sharing  the  engineer’s  fate. 

Mat  shrank  back. 


*  \ 
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The  action  was  not  prompted  by  cowardice.  Tic  wanted 
a  few  seconds  tor  reflection  ere  taking  any  risk. 

Suddenly  he  faced  the  fireman,  who  was  at  his  wit's 
end  and  pale  as  a  corpse. 

“The  blow-off !”  exclaimed  Mat.  “Where  is  it  located  on 
this  engine?” 

“Right  there!"  gasped  the  stoker. 

Mat  followed  with  his  eyes  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
other's  finger. 

“Ha!”  in  a  pleased  tone  of  surprise.  “Throw  open  the 
furnace  doors!” 

This  the  fireman  could  do  without  exposing  himself,  so 
he  promptly  obeyed  the  order. 

Mat  sank  down  into  the  pit  before  the  furnace,  and  was 
concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  villain  on  the  front  plat¬ 
form,  ready  to  shoot  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  close  the 
throttle. 

Mat  reached  out  to  the  valve  in  the  blow-off  pipe  and 
opened  it  a  little  way.  He  dared  not  open  it  wide  while 
the  fires  were  burning  so  brightly,  or  he  would  have  bursted 
the  boiler. 

Another  idea  now  struck  him. 

He  reached  up  to  the  steam-cocks  on  the  boiler,  and 
opening  the  two  upper  ones,  left  them  open. 

Hiss-s-s-s ! 

Hiss-s-s-s ! 

Instantly  the  cab  was  filled  with  a  cloud  of  steam,  under 
cover  of  which  Mat  sprang  to  and  closed  the  throttle. 

At  once  the  wheels  ceased  to  revolve,  and  the  engine 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  Mat  dropped  to  the  cab  floor. 

Crack ! 

Knowing  just  about  where  the  throttle  was,  the  villain 
had  fired  promptly,  and  the  bullet  whizzed  past  where  but 
a  moment  before  the  daring  young  fellow  had  been  stand¬ 
ing. 

Back  to  the  security  of  the  pit  in  front  of  the  furnace 
Mat  now  sprang,  and  closed  the  blow-off  valve. 

Having  stood  still  a  minute,  the  engine  and  mail-car  now 
began  slowly  to  run  down  the  grade,  carried  by  their  own 
weight. 

“Euchred!”  Mat  exclaimed  to  himself,  as  he  heard  a 
mad  cry  from  the  platform  of  the  mail-car. 

But  not  yet! 

Bric-kel  was  as  quick-witted  as  he  was  bold,  and  saw  still 
a  means  of  securing  the  booty  they  were  after. 

“The  brakes!”  Mat  heard  him  cry.  “The  hand-brakes 
— to  them  at  once !  Hard  down  with  them  !” 

The  engine  had  already  carried  them  far  enough  from 
the  rest  of  the  train  that  it  must  take  five  or  six  minutes 
for  the  passengers  to  come  up. 

That  fi  ve  or  six  minutes  might  be  sufficient  for  their 
pu  rpose. 


Again  Mat  sprang  up  from  the  pit,  concealed  by  the 
cloud  of  steam  from  the  cocks,  and  promptly  reversed 
the  lever. 

As  the  click  of  the  hand-brakes  reached  his  ears  he 
opened  the  throttle  wide. 

Hiss — puff- — snort — the  engine  began  moving  swiftly 
backwards. 

“Hurry  up!”  yelled  Brickel.  “The  brakes — the  brakes 
— make  'em  take  hold  or  we’re  lost!” 

Take  hold  they  did. 

But  by  this  time  the  engine  had  gained  an  impetus 
which^in  connection  with  the  grade,  prevented  their  work¬ 
ing  as  promptly  as  usual. 

Brickel  stamped  madly,  and  swore  roundly  as  he  saw 

* 

the  gap  between  himself  and  the  remainder  of  the  train 
being  swiftly  closed  up. 

The  tooting  of  the  whistle  at  the  moment  of  severing 
the  train  had  called  the  brakemen  to  their  posts,  and  the 
passenger-cars  had  been  promptly  halted. 

The  conductor  had  sprung  to  the  ground,  and  gaining 

an  inkling  of  the  truth,  darted  toward  the  engine  the  mo- 

► 

ment  it  started  backward  toward  them. 

The  brakemen  and  not  a  few  of  the  passengers  followed 
him. 

In  those  days,  few  men  in  the  West  failed  to  carry 
weapons  for  defense,  and  not  one  of  those  who  were  now 
hastening  toward  the  mail-car  and  engine  but  had  drawn 
his  revolver  or  pistol. 

The  brakes  held  at  last. 

Engine  and  mail-car  were  brought  to  a  halt. 

But  the  conductor  and  his  followers  were  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  and  the  train  not  more  than  double  that 
distance  away,  while  the  passengers  were  pouring  from  the 
cars  to  join  in  the  fray,  did  one  follow. 

Brickel  rushed  through  the  mail-car  to  the  back  plat¬ 
form. 

He  saw  the  fix  he  was  in. 

There  was  not  one  quarter  enough  time  left  to  rob  the 
safe. 

There  was,  in  fact,  scant  time  to  insure  their  safe  escape. 

“Ely!”  he  yelled,  as  he  sprang  back  through  the  mail 
car,  which  he  had  laid  his  plans  to  plunder,  which  had 
been  thwarted  by  the  coolness  of  young  Mat  Carew. 

To  the  front  platform  he  rushed. 

“Jump  and  run  for  your  lives !” 

Shouting  these  words  he  sprang  off  himself  and  took  to 
his  heels,  nor  once  paused  to  look  to  see  how  his  men 
fared. 

They  had  got  in  a  ticklish  place. 

It  was  every  man  for  himself. 

The  agents  in  the  mail-car  were  no  sooner  free  from  the 
menace  of  the  deadly  weapons  of  the  rascals  than  they  drew 
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their  own,  and  as  the  defeated  desperadoes  sprang  from 
the  front  platform  they  rushed  outside. 

Crack ! 

Crack!  *  ,  ' 

'  Mat  closed  the  steam-cocks  and  sprang  up  on  the  tender, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  rough  customer  fall  who  had  threat¬ 
ened  his  life,  having  been  brought  down  by  a  bullet  of 
one  of  the  agents. 

Brickel  soon  gained  the  cover  of  some  bushes  and  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  others 
were  also  lost  to  view. 

“After  them!”  cried  the  conductor. 

Away  dashed  a  determined-faced  party,  who,  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  later,  were  at  the  spot  where  Brickel  had  last  been 
seen.  • 

He  had  not  halted,  but  had  continued  to  make  good 
use  of  his  legs,  as  also  had  the  others,  and  they  were 
beyond  reach  of  the  pistol  bullets  of  the  pursuing  party. 

“Let’s  go  on  after  them  and  hunt  them  down !”  ex¬ 
citedly  said  one  fire-eating  individual.  “Such  men  deserve 
to  be  swept  from  existence.” 

“Ay — ay — a  short  shrift  for  such  miscreants!”  from 
another. 

But  the  conductor  halted  them. 

“It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  them  further,  gentlemen,” 
he  said.  “They  know  every  foot  of  the  country  like  a 
book,  and  we  should  only  have  our  pains  for  our  trouble. 
And,  besides  the  train  must  go  on.” 

Reluctantly  they  turned  from  the  pursuit  and  went  back 
to  the  train. 

On  the  way  they  paused  beside  the  fallen  member  of 
the  gang. 

He  was  dying. 

It  was  evident  that  he  only  had  a  few  minutes  to  live, 
yet  those  stern-faced  Western  men  clutched  the  butts  of 
their  revolvers  with  itching  fingers. 

It  was  all  they  could  do  to  curb  their  inclination  to  cut 
off  even  the  few  minutes  of  life  remaining  to  the  wretch. 

One  or  two  agonized  throes  convulsed  his  body  and  con¬ 
torted  his  face,  and  then  he  became  rigid  in  death. 

They  picked  up  the  body  and  flung  it  on  the  back  plat¬ 
form  of  the  last  car,  as  suggested  by  Mat,  since  it  might 
be  identified,  and  through  it  they  might  learn  what  par¬ 
ticular  gang  had  been  ooncerned  in  this  affair. 

Much  genuine  sorrow  was  evinced  by  all  the  train  hands 
when  they  gathered  about  the  body  of  the  dead  engineer, 
for,  though  a  bluff  and  gruff  individual,  he  had  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  many  good  qualities. 

It  now  devolved  on  Mat  to  run  the  train,  and  when 
the  severed  train  had  been  coupled  together,  he  took  his 
stand  beside  the  lever  and  throttle. 


At  the  next  station  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Mr.  Dyson, 
briefly  stating  what  had  happened. 

Back  came  the  reply: 

“Let  Carew  continue  in  charge  of  the  engine  and  go 
ahead.  Dyson.” 

When  the  return  trip  was  made,  and  Mat  again  saw 
Mr.  Dyson,  who  had  by  this  time  learned,  circumstantially, 
what  had  taken  place,  the  young  fellow  was  taken  by  the 
hand  by  the  gentleman  who  thanked  him  for  his  brave 
action,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  mail  train,  whence 
came  his  soubriquet  of  “Mail-train  Mat.” 


CHAPTER  VI.  / 

“take  me  if  you  wish.” 

Alex  was  overjoyed  at  Mat’s  advancement  to  be  engineer 
of  the  mail  train,  as  that  particular  train  was  considered 
the  most  important  on  the  road,  and  was  only  placed 
in  charge  of  the  most  competent  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  company. 

It  was  a  big  feather  in  Mat’s  cap. 

“I  wish  I  could  fire  for  you,”  Alex  said,  wistfully,  as 
he  and  Mat  smoked  their  evening  pipe.  “By  the  way," 
his  face  suddenly  lighting  up,  “I  think  that  Dyson  allows 
the  engineer  to  select  his  own  fireman,  in  case  he  has  a 
special  preference.  Would  you  like  to  have  me?” 

“Would  I?”  and  Mat  laughed.  “I  don’t  know  of  any¬ 
thing  that  would  suit  me  half  as  well.” 

“I  know  you  can  fix  it  by  speaking  to  Mr.  Dyson.  He 
wouldn’t  refuse  you  anything  after  what  has  happened.” 

“I’ll  speak  to  him,  then.” 

“Hurrah!  That  settles  it.  Henceforth  I’m  stoker  of 
the  mail.  How  many  times  I’ve  wished  for  the  berth  be¬ 
fore.  Mat,  you’re  my  good  angel.” 

Mat  laughed. 

“I’m  rather  a  healthy-looking  angel,”  he  said. 

Mat  spoke  to  Mr.  Dyson  of  this  matter,  and  found  that 
Alex  was  an  excellent  prophet,  for  the  necessary  orders 
were  at  once  given  for  the  change. 

It  was  a  joyful  day  to  both  of  the  young  fellows-  when 
to  them  was  committed  the  complete  charge  of  the  en¬ 
gine — the  handsomest  and  most  powerful  on  the  road. 

Mat  had  once  told  himself  that  were  be  the  driver  of 
that  engine,  her  bright-work  should  be  well  eared  for. 
And  it  was.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  urge  Alex  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  result. 

The  latter  had  as  much  pride  in  her  as  Mat,  and  everv 
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spare  minute  was  employed  until  she  was  bright  as  a 
dollar. 

Thus  a  period  of  six  months  passed,  and  nothing  had 
occurred  to  mar  the  friendship  between  Mat  and  Alex.  They 
had  run  the  mail  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  credit,  as 
well  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company  and  its  officers. 

The  dead  desperado  had  been  recognized  as  one  of  Brick- 
el's  gang,  which  since  that  day  had  never  bothered  the  road 
in  any  way. 

When  Mat  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  to  regard  it  as 
singular  that  the  gang  had  not  attempted  to  get  square 
with  them  in  some  way.  His  double  experience  with  that 
murderous  crew  had  been  sufficient  to  show  him  that  they 
were  a  bold,  desperate  and  vengeful  lot. 

For  awhile  he  had  stood  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
wrecked  by  the  ruffians,  in  retaliation  for  their  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  as  days  summed  up  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into 
months,  without  any  machinations  coming  to  light,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  secure. 

And  yet  there  were  many  occasions  when,  thinking  of 
them,  he  would  inwardly  remark: 

“I  can’t  help  but  think  that  they  will  some  time  at¬ 
tempt  to  retaliate,”  and  for  a  little  while  he  would  be 
slightly  nervous  and  doubly  careful  in  scrutinizing  the 
track  ahead,  as  they  made  their  daily  run. 

Gradually  the  nervous  feeling — each  time  fainter  than 
before — would  wear  off,  and  he  would  feel  as  secure  as 
though  the  road  ran  through  one  of  the  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  Eastern  States. 

But  this  feeling  of  security  was  a  false  one. 

The  gang  had  made  no  attempt  at  retaliation  as  yet,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  expedient. 

But  they  were  vengeful,  to  a  man,  and,  when  the  time 
came,  intended  wreaking  their  curbed  passions  on  the  head 
of  Mat,  who,  they  had  secretly  learned,  was  the  person 
who  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  thwarting  them  that 
day. 

Arriving  at  B - late  one  afternoon,  the  young  friends 

learned  that  there  had  been  a  fire  there  that  day. 

Among  the  places  burned  had  been  their  boarding-house. 

While  discussing  where  to  go,  as  they  sat  eating  their 
supper  in  the  hotel,  the  proprietor  approached  and  offered 
them  reasonable  terms  in  case  they  wished  to  take  up  their 
abode  at  the  hotel. 

This  they  decided  to  do. 

It  was  convenient  to  the  depot,  and  was  handier  in  many 
Tespects  than  a  boarding-house,  and  had  they  known  that 
such  favorable  terms  could  be  made,  would  have  taken  up 
their  residence  here  before  this  time. 

Just  about  two  weeks  subsequently  to  this,  at  supper, 
Mat’*  attention  was  drawn  to  a  stranger  at  the  table— a 
new  arrival. 


He  was  a  thin-faced  man,  with  scanty  hair  of  a  reddish 
shade,  a  small,  stiff  mustache,  and  scraggly  sideboards. 

His  eyebrows,  of  all  the  hair  on  his  face,  seemed  to  have 
grown  luxuriantly,  and  were  bushy  and  lengthy,  the  ends 
curling  forward  and  downward,  forming  a  sort  of  a  veil 
over  his  eyes. 

When  looking  at  a  person  he  peered  through  this  hairy 
veil,  which  served  to  give  him  a  singular  expression. 

Mat’s  attention  had  been  called  to  this  individual  by 
the  fact  of  his  being  engaged  at  divers  times  in  gazing 
keenly  at  him. 

“What’s  the  matter.  Mat?”  inquired  Alex,  in  a  lofa 
tone.  “You  look  nervous  and  upset;  has  anything  gone 
wrong  ?” 

“No,”  said  Mat,  in  an  equally  low  tone.  “Don’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  notice  anything  different  in  me.” 

Alex  was  puzzled. 

Something  was  wrong,  even  though  Mat  said  not.  That 
much  was  clear  to  him. 

But  what  was  it  ? 

Alex  did  his  best  to  hide  any  concern  on  Mat’s  account, 
but  while  he  did  this  he  did  not  fail  to  covertly  watch  him. 

He  finally  concluded  that  this  stranger  we  have  described 
was  the  cause  of  Mat’s  uneasiness. 

I 

Alex  eyed  him  sharply. 

He  did  not  at  all  like  the  fellow’s  looks  and  his  manner 
of  eyeing  Mat. 

“He  can  depend  on  me  if  there’s  any  trouble  ahead,” 
Alex  mentally  exclaimed,  clenching  his  fists  under  the 
table. 

Supper  over,  they  arose  and  left  the  dining-room. 

Mat  sauntered  carelessly  into  the  office,  and  Alex  saw 
him  slyly  scan  the  register. 

Alex  soon  afterward  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  found 
the  only  unfamiliar  name  to  be: 

“Jonathan  Stubbs,  New  York.” 

“I’d  give  a  trifle  to  know  who  the  fellow  is,  or  rather 
wdiat  he  is,”  muttered  Alex,  and  then  followed  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  Mat  a  minute  before  toward  the  balcony, 
where  were  always  standing  a  number  of  arm-chairs. 

In  the  doorway  he  paused. 

Mat  was  seated  in  one  of  these  arm-chairs,  slowly  puffing 
away  on  a  cigar. 

Just  approaching  him  from  behind  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Stubbs,  of  New  York. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Mat’s  shoulder. 

The  young  fellow  started  as  if  stung  by  an  adder,  and 
Alex  heard  him  hoarsely  say : 

“Do  you  know  me,  sir,  that  you  take  the  liberty  of  star¬ 
ing  at  and  placing  hands  on  me?” 

“T  do  know  you,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 
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“And  have  come  here  after  me?”  said  Mat,  bitterly. 
“You  are  a  detective,  1  suppose?” 

“I  am.” 

Alex  started  back. 

% 

A  detective !  And  Mat  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Stubbs  was  after  him.  Then  Mat  had  done  something 
wrong ! 

Wrong?  Never!  And  no  matter,  anyhow,  Alex  would 
not  stand  by  and  see  him  nabbed. 

He  bounded  forward,  seized  the  detective  by  the  throat, 
and  as  he  throttled  him,  exclaimed : 

.“Skip — Mat — now’s  your  chance  !  I’ve  got  him  and  will 
hold  him  until  you’ve  had  a  chance  to  make  tracks.” 

“Let  go,  Alex,”  said  Mat,  as  he  jumped  up.  “Let  go, 
Alex,  do  you  hear  ?  Let  go,  I  say  !” 

There  was  no  mistaking  Mat’s  being  in  earnest,  and 
Alex  reluctantly  released  his  grasp  on  Stubbs’  throat. 

“You’d  ought  to  a-gone  while  you  had  the  chance,” 
grumbled  the  faithful  fellow.  “He  won’t  give  you  an¬ 
other,  I'll  swear  to  that  after  having  once  seen  his  ugly 
mug.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  run  away,”  Mat  quickly  said  to  Alex; 
and  then  to  the  detective :  “Take  me  if  you  wish.  I  will 
offer  no  resistance.” 


) 

CHAPTER  YII.  • ! 

RICHARD  LOGAN. 

The  detective  darted  an  angry  look  toward  Alex,  and 
seemed  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him. 

“You  must  make  allowances  for  him,”  Mat  said,  with  a 
smile.  “Your  success  in  capturing  me  should  make  you 
willing  to  excuse  his  desire  to  assist  a  friend.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  wait  until  he  found  out  my  intentions 
regarding  his  friend?”  growled  Stubbs. 

“Naturally  because  your  intentions  can  be  only  in  one 
direction.” 

“Why  are  you  so  sure  of  that?” 

“Because  your  manner  led  me  to  expect  only  one  thing — 
a  return  to  the  captivity  from  which  I  escaped.” 

“A  jail-bird!”  gasped  Alex,  breaking  in.  “No — no, 
Mat,”  in  an  earnest  tone,  “you  are  not  that  ?” 

Mat  sadly  smiled. 

“That  in  name — but  not  that  because  I  merited  it,”  was 
his  reply. 

Alex  sighed  with  relief. 

“  I  know'd  you'd  never  done  anything  wrong,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  half  aloud,  half  to  himself. 

'  • 

“You  still  persist  in  the  story  of  ycnir  innocence,  I  see,” 
said  Stubbs. 


“I  do,  and  always  shall.” 

Mat  spoke  earnestly. 

“Good!”  said  the  detective,  and  gave  him  an  energetic 

.  # 

slap  on  the  back.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you  stick  to  your  inno¬ 
cence.” 

Mat  stared  blankly  at  Stubbs. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change  in  tone? 
He  could  not  understand  it. 

Stubbs  laughed  gleefully. 

Mat’s  astonishment  seemed  to  highly  amuse  him. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  the  detective,  presently.  “Bless 
you,  young  fellow*  I  mean  you  no  harm.  Why,  if  I’d  wanted 
to  arrest  you  I  shouldn’t  have  palavered  a  bit,  but  gone 
straight  to  biz  and  clapped  the  darbies  on  you.” 

Mat  shook  his  head. 

“Will  you  explain  ?”  he  asked. 

“Explanation  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  that  I 
knew  of  your  innocence,  and  spoke  to  you  as  I  did  simply 
to  learn  if  you  were  the  right  person.” 

“You  know  me  to  be  innocent !”  exclaimed  Mat.  “Then 
I  demand  of  you  the  proofs.  I  must  hold  them  in  my 
own  hands.” 

“All  in  good  time.” 

“Now — this  minute!”  cried  the  excited  young  fellow. 

“All  in  good  time,”  the  detective  repeated  slowly,  each 
word  clear  and  distinct  by  itself. 

“Why  keep' me  waiting?” 

“It  is  necessarjL” 

“Why?” 

“That  I  can’t  explain.” 

“Can’t,  or  won’t?” 

“Won’t.” 

Mat  was  holding  his  breath.  His  hands  were  clenched. 
His  face  was  working. 

Alex  stood  watching  him. 

Stubbs  calmly  eyed  them. 

“Do  you  want  to  choke  it  out  oi  him?”  asked  Alex.  “If 
you  do,  Mat,  jest  say  the  word  and  I'll  fasten  on  him.” 

Stubbs  edged  away  a  little. 

It  was  best,  he  considered,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mat  now  gained  his  self-control. 

“Peace,  Alex,”  he  said,  in  a  husky  and  strained  voice. 
“And  now,  sir,”  to  the  detective,  “I  appeal  to  you  to  im¬ 
part  to  me  the  information  in  your  possession.” 

“I  will  not.” 

“Will  a  hundred  dollars  buy  it?” 

“No.” 

“Two  hundred?” 

“No.” 

“I  have  no  greater  sum  to  offer  you,”  said  Mat. 

“Raise  him  another  hundred.”  whispered  Alex.  ‘'I've 
got  the  money  and  will  lend  it  to  you." 
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"You  cannot  purchase  me  by  any  amount  of  money,'’ 
now  calmly  said  Stubbs.  ‘‘But  if  you  will  bo  patient  you 
shall  be  freely  given  this  information — 1  4iope,  within  a 
very  brief  time." 

Mat  knew  not  what  to  do. 

He  paced  uneasily  to  and  fro. 

After  what  had  passed  he  hardly  liked  to  frame  his 
thoughts  into  words.  But  pausing  at  last,  he  hoarsely 
said  : 

“Mr.  Stubbs— for  I  see  that  is  the  name  you  travel  by — 
I  will  frankly  say  to  you  that  if  you  possess  the  proofs 
of  my  innocence  I  shall  be  as  loth  to  have  you  go  out  of 
my  sight  as  I  imagined  you  would  now  feel  as  regards  me.” 

“Which  means - ”  making  a  pause. 

"It  means  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  guarantee 
you  can  offer  for  keeping  your  word.” 

“I  shall  offer  no  guarantee,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “Know¬ 
ing  your  father,  being  indebted  to  him,  I  could  not  deal 
treacherously  with  his  son.” 

“You — know — my — father  ?” 

As  Mat  uttered  these  words  he  turned  ashen-gra}’,  and 
reeling  a  few  steps  sank  into  one  of  the  arm-chairs. 

A  few  seconds  he  remained  motionless,  and  then  made  a 
sudden  dash  and  grasped  the  detective  by  the  shoulder, 
in  a  threatening  yet  imploring  manner. 

“Who  am  I?  What  am  I?” 

“The  son  of  an  honest  man,  the  only  child  of  a  sainted 
mother  who  died  when  you  were  only  a  week  old.” 

“Thank  heaven  for  so  much !”  and  Mat  sat  down  again, 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

Neither  of  the  trio  spoke  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
the  silence  was  broken  by  Mat. 

“Tell  me  more,”  he  said. 

Stubbs  shook  his  head. 

“Well-laid  plans  might  be  thwarted  did  I  say  a  single 
word,”  the  detective  gravely  returned.  “Say  nothing  your¬ 
self,  and  go  on  your  way  as  if*nothing  had  happened.” 

“And  when  shall  I  be  told  all,  you  mysterious  being?” 
Mat  said,  impatiently. 

“The  crisis  is  near  at  hand.” 

So  saying,  Stubbs  arose,  bowed  a  good  evening,  and  left 
Alex  and  Mat  together. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mat,”  said  Alex,  “that  I  was  so  unfortunate 
3 s  to  be  present,  as  I  may  have  had  the  appearance  of  pry¬ 
ing  into  your  private  affairs.” 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  genuine  regret. 

“Hush!  T’m  glad  you  were  here.  It  shows  me  what  a 
friend  I  have  made  in  you,”  Mat  returned.  “But  say  no 
more.  Alex.  Another  time  T  will  explain  all.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  hear  any  explanation.” 

“  But  you  heard  that  which  assures  you  that  I  have  been 
behind  bolts  and  bars.” 


“I  am  satisfied  of  your  innocence.” 

Mat  caught,  and  warmly  wrung  the  hand  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  fellow,  whose  friendship  he  would  not  have  traded  for 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Intuitively  perceiving  that  Mat  would  rather  be  alone, 
Alex  arose  and  withdrew,  and  posting  himself  at  a  little 
distance,  as  a  sort  of  guard,  kept  others  from  intruding 
on  Mat. 

They  did  not  meet  to  exchange  any  words  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  at  breakfast, 

Stubbs  sat  nearly  opposite. 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  them,  and  nobody,  to  look  at  the 
trio,  would  ever  imagine  that*  they  had  even  the  slightest 
acquaintance. 

There  was  another  stranger  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  just  reached  the  town  by  the  night  express, 
and  who  had  written  his  name  in  the  hotel  register  as: 

“Richard  Logan,  New  York.” 

That  he  was  an  old  traveler  was  evidenced  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  attended  strictly  to  the  eating  o i  his  break¬ 
fast;  instead  of — as  the  new  traveler  always  does — gaping 
around  on  everybody  within  sight. 

Mat  was  nearly  through  breakfast  before  it  chanced  that 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  strangers -face. 

It  was  a  dark  face,  with  a  pair  of  black  and  scintillating 
eyes,  heavy  *beard  and  eyebrows  and-  hair,  all  jet  black, 
save  for  a  few  threads  of  gray  here  and  there. 

Mat’s  eyebroWs  knitted. 

His  head  bent,  and  his  eyes  became  vacant,  like  those  of 
one  who  struggles  to  recall  the  past. 

Where  had  he  seen  that  face? 

He  had  seen  it  before  somewhere,  and  it  was  coupled  with 
Something  disagreeable,  but  exactly  what  his  mind  could 
not  grasp. 

Then  Logan  looked  up. 

His  eyes  lighted  on  Mat’s  face. 

The  fork,  half  way  between  mouth  and  plate  with  a  bit 
of  meat,  paused.  Thus  for  a  second,  and  the  fork  slowly 
descended  until  it  rested  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Logan  made  a  pretence  of  swallowing  the  remainder 
of  his  coffee  and  then  left  the  table  in  a  more  hasty  than 
dignified  manner. 

A  keen  pair  of  eyes  had  drank  in  the  whole  pantomime — 
and  now  Stubbs,  the  man  of  mystery,  smiled. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PLANNING  FOR  REVENGE. 

Once  again  we  wish  to  introduce  the  reader  into  the 
ranch  of  the  Brickel  gang. 

They  had  just  returned  from  a  foray,  the  success  of 
which  accounted  for  the  humor  they  were  in. 
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“Come,  bounce  around!”  Briekel  brusquely  ordered  El¬ 
vira.  “Hury  up — iix  us  a  feast,  old  gal !” 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but  set  about  obeying  her 
brutal  master  in  slavish  fear. 

She  knew  what  constituted  a  feast  in  the  estimation  of 
these  men,  and  prepared  it  accordingly. 

It  consisted  of  a  very  little  to  eat  and  a  very  great  deal 
to  drink,  in  the  shape  of  a  stiff  punch  which  was  always 
concocted  bv  the  hand  of  Briekel  himself. 

When  the  water  had  boiled,  Elvira  came  forward,  like 
a  ghost,  in  pallor  and  silence  of  steps,  and  told  him  of 
the  fact. 

“Good  enough!”  he  granted.  “Got  the  other  fixiu’s 
handy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Skedaddle,  then.  I511  be  there  in  a  minute.” 

While  Briekel  was  making  the  punch,  Elvira  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  cooking  the  edibles. 

An  hour  after  their  return  the  hilarious  gang  of  red- 
handed  wretches  sat  down  to  the  table  ti  make  themselves 
merry. 

The  woman's  face  wore  a  troubled  look. 

She  knew  what  these  orgies  nearly  always  portended — 
quarrels  first,  then  blmvs  and  sometimes  a  body  to  be  shoved 
underground  in  the  morning. 

And  besides  that,  they  meant  possible  injury  to  her. 
While  Briekel  was  always  brutal  to  her,  he  usually  stood 
between  her  and  the  savagery  of  the  men. 

But  there  were  occasions  when  he  did  not. 

It  was  at  the  recurrence  of  these  orgies,  when  every  one 
was  given  unbounded  license,  and  Briekel  resented  nothing 
that  any  might  inflict  on  Elvira. 

When  the  drinking  had  commenced,  she  stole  away,  un¬ 
observed,  praying  that  her  absence  might  not  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

But  it  was. 

Briekel  noticed  it. 

“Elvira!” 

Trembling  in  every  joint,  she  sat  still,  pretending  not 
to  hear. 

“Elvira!” 

She  rocked  to  and  fro.  She  did  not  wish  to  go  if  it 
could  be  avoided. 

“Elvira!” 

This  time  Briekel  fairly  yelled,  accompanying  the  call 
with  a  blood-freezing  string  of  profanity. 

The  poor  woman  arose. 

She  knew  what  was  wanted  of  her. 

But  she  dared  not  disobey. 

“What  in  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  not  answering ?” 
angrily  demanded  her  brutal  taskmaster  when  she  glided 
into  the  room. 


“1  didn’t  hear  you,”  she  faltered.  “1  was  tired,  and 
dozed  off  before  I  knew  it.” 

“Oh,  you  did,  eh?  Well,  you  ain  t  got  no  business  to 
doze.  Here,  stand  up  there  and  ladle  out  the  punch.  And 
be  lively,  too,  for  the  boys  are  dufned  thirsty.” 

Elvira  shuddered,  but  complied. 

From  the  expression  of  her  face  as  she  filled  their  cups, 
it  was  evident  that  liquor  was  to  her  an  object  of  horror, 
and  such  it  really  was. 

Her  speech  alone,  if  nothing  else,  was  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  had  not  always  lived  such  a  life. 

As  the  potency  of  the  punch  made  itself  felt  the  men 
began  to  shout  and  sing,  and  utterly  neglecting  the  food, 
plunged  into  deeper  excesses. 

Once  Elvira  sought  to  make  her  escape,  but  was  observed 
by  Briekel  who  drove  her  back  to  her  post. 

“Ladle  it  out”!  he  ordered.  “Be  quick — lively — ladle 
out  the  good  stuff.  Faster — faster — you  old  hag — faster, 
do  you  hear?” 

He  caught  up  a  plate  and  hurled  it  at  her  to  emphasize 
his  words. 

“Steady,  now,  steady!”  he  presently  shouted.  “Atten¬ 
tion  !” 

The  babel  of  noise  was  hushed. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  arch  villain. 

“Is  the  cup  of  each  man  filled?  No !  Well,  fill  up,  then, 
and  be  quick  about  it.” 

When  all  the  cups  were  brimming  over,  Briekel  called 
on  them  to  arise. 

“I’ve  got  a  toast  for  you,”  he  said.  “It  is  death  and  de¬ 
struction  to  the  mail  train,  and  torture  to  the  young  coon 
who  bilked  us  on  the  last-  deal — him  they  call  Mail-train 
Mat!” 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  a  shout, of  approbation,  and 
muttered  comments  of: 

“Good !” 

“Make  the  youngster  dance!” 

“Yes,  on  nothing!” 

“We’ll  fix  him  this  time !” 

Elvira  reeled  where  she  stood,  and  came  near  falling. 
These  comments  nearly  caused  her  to  faint. 

The  men  sat  down  again  and  resunfed  their  guzzling, 
and  presently  one  rolled  off  of  his  seat  on  flie  floor  and  there 
lay  too  drunk  to  move. 

After  making  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  arise, 
the  fellow  stretched  himself  out  and  soon  began  to  snore. 
“Fill  ’em  up!” 

“Punch  this  way !” 

“Hurrah  for  the  good  stuff!  Gimme  some  more.” 
“Here’s  to  Briekel,  king  of  all  punch-makers!” 

“Punch — punch  !  Old  gal.  why  don't  you  fill  mv  cup?” 
They  kept  Elvira  busy. 
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la  tact,  she  could  not  attend  to  them  any  more,  so  rap¬ 
idly  did  they  guzzle  down  the  punch. 

Now  had  come  the  time  she  dreaded  for  herself. 

Angered  at  not  having  their  cups  filled  as  promptly  as 
they  desired,  they  commenced  flinging  at  her  head  what¬ 
ever  articles  came  handiest. 

W  hen  she  saw  them  coming  she  could  dodge,  but  she 
could  not  have  her  eyes  in  a  dozen  different  directions  at 
once,  and  also  attend  to  ladling  the  punch,  and  at  last  a 
plate  struck  her  squarely  in  the  face. 

Brickel  no  longer  interfered  to  protect  her,  but  laughed 
merrily  at  seeing  her  struck. 

The  blow  started  her  nose  to  bleeding. 

When  she  would  have  paused  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood, 
Brickel  harshly  ordered  her  to  let  her  nose  alone  and  keep 
on  ladling  out  the  punch. 

She  dared  not  disobey. 

And  while  she  filled  the  cups  of  the  brutes,  the  blood 
trickled  and  dropped  down,  covering  the  whole  front  of 
her  dress. 

Then  a  flying  cup  struck  her  on  the  head,  broke,  and 
inflicted  a  severe  scalp  wound. 

She  dropped  the  ladle  now  and  fled,  followed  by  a 
shower  of  missiles. 

“Let  her  go — let  her  alone !”  howled  Brickel,  in  a  maud¬ 
lin  tone,  as  some  of  the  men  would  have  sprang  after  her. 
"Let  her  go;  the  old  gal  has  had  her  fill.” 

Thud ! 

Another  one,  unable  to  longer  retain  his  seat,  had 
tumbled  to  the  floor. 

Thud ! 

A  third  was  hors  du  combat,  and  was  now  lying  under 
the  table. 

At  last  only  half  a  do?en  were  left.  These  gathered 
around  the  punch-bowl,  and  dipped  and  drank,  and  dipped 
and  drank,  in  mad  glee,  and  with  many  a  laugh. 

Only  one,  at  last,  was  able  to  keep  his  feet,  and  he  glued 
his  lips  to  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  tilted  it  up,  and  drank 
every  drop  that  remained. 

Then,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  sank  down 
and  joined  his  companions  in  their  drunken  stupor  on  the 
floor,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  potations. 

Brickel  was  the  first  one  to  get  on  his  pins. 

falling  Elvira  from  her  sleep  he  made  her  wait  on  him, 
fix  him  up  a  stiff  drink  of  liquor,  and  bathe  his  head  with 
cold  water. 

Then  going  out  into  the  fresh  air  he  began  slowly  pacing 
to  and  fro.  « 

“We  are  ready  now  to  strike  the  blow  and  crush  that 
young  viper !”  he  muttered.  “Our  last  haul  fixes  us  for 
leaving  the  country  at  once,  and  they  will  never  be  able 
to  capture  us.  But  how  to  strike  the  blow?” 


He  studied  over  the  problem,  and  bent  his  mind  as  earn¬ 
estly  to  its  solution  as  a  better  man  would  have  tried  to 
solve  some  problem  relating  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

“And  then,  there’s  Elvira.  I  have  no  further  use  for 
her,  and  she  can’t  ride  a  horse  well  enough  to  go  with  us. 
I  kinder  hate  to  kill  the  hag,  but  I  suppose  it’s  the  only 
way.” 

Half  an  hour  later  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  slapped  his  hand  gleefully  on  his  leg. 

“The  very  thing !  I’ve  hit  it  at  last.  By  thunder !  the 
people  hereabouts  will  never  forget  Brickel’s  last  strike!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  STRANGE  MEETINGS. 

Richard  Logan  ground  his  teeth  as  he  hurried  from  the 
dining-room  of  the  hotel. 

“What  a  disagreeable  surprise!”  he  muttered.  “To 
meet  him  of  all  others  in  the  world.  And  I  half  believe 
that  he  recognized  me,  although  he  hasn’t  seen  me  since 
that  day  when  he  was  just  three  years  old.  How  he  did 
fight  and  kick  and  bite !  But  I  conquered  him,  although 
not  until  I  had  half  killed  him.” 

He  was  very  uneasy  in  mind  after  reaching  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  room. 

More  than  once  he  glanced  at  his  traveling  bag,  as  if  cogi¬ 
tating  whether  or  not  it  was  best  to  at  once  take  his  leave 
of  the  town. 

“I  knew  the  brat  the  minute  I  set  eyes  on  him,”  Logan 
said  to  himself.  “He  is  the  living  image  of  his  father.” 

For  half  an  hour  the  gentleman  was  engaged  in  earnest 
thought. 

“I’ll  not  be  frightened  away  by  the  mere  sight  of  his 
face,”  he  then  muttered.  “He  can  know  nothing.” 

Summoning  up  his  self-possession,  Logan  went  down¬ 
stairs. 

But  Mat  had  gone. 

Not  so,  however,  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  New  York. 

He  was  on  hand. 

And  his  eyes  had  a  brighter  sparkle  in  them  than  usual. 

The  landlord  thought  to  do  the  agreeable,  and  as  they 
were  both  New  York  men,  proceeded  to  introduce  them. 

“Logan — Logan,”  said  Stubbs,  slowly,  after  the  land¬ 
lord  had  withdrawn. 

“Logan — Logan !  I’ve  heard  the  name  before.  Lawyer, 
sir,  in  the  city,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down?” 

As  he  spoke.  Stubbs  shoved  a  chair  toward  him,  which 
Mr.  Logan  deigned  to  accept. 
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“Just  from  New  York?” 

“Yes.” 

Stubbs  did  not  permit  himself  to  he  abashed  by  the  brief¬ 
ness  of  the  other's  replies. 

“Business  here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah,  T  thought  so;  real  estate  matter,  of  course.  Mr. 
Logan’s  opinion  on  points  of  law  concerning  real  estate 
carries  great  weight  with  it,  I’ve  heard  said.” 

This  was  fine  flattery. 

But  Stubbs  had  said  it  in  an  adroit  manner.  He  was 
good  at  sugar-coating. 

Mr.  Logan  thawed  at  once. 

There  was  no  two  ways  about  his  being  a  sharp  and 
shrewd  man,  but  he  was  vulnerable  through  his  love  of 
hearing  good  said  of  himself. 

“It’s  clear  that  this  Mr.  Stubbs  is  a  man  of  perception,” 
he  thought. 

“Bather  a  lengthy  and  tiresome  journey  away  out  here, 
unless  one  gets  well  paid  for  it,”  said  Stubbs. 

“So  it  is,  but,” — and  Logan  laughed — “I  generally 
get  paid  pretty  well  for  what  I  do.” 

“I  don't  doubt  it,”  and  Stubbs  joined  in  the  laugh, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Mr.  Logan. 

The  latter  was  thus  far  West  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  an  estate  of  considerable  size,  the  title  to  which  was 
in  dispute.  \ 

Stubbs  “worked”  him  all  he  dared,  and  then  parted 
from  him,  jokingly  saying  that  they  would  probably  meet 
at  dinner. 

J ust  at  dusk  Mr.  Logan,  a  cigar  between  his  teeth,  saun¬ 
tered  about  the  town  to  get  his  first  glimpse  of  it,  save  for 
that  obtained  in  the  rapid  walk  of  a  minute  from  the  depot 
to  the  hotel. 

B - was  a  brisk  town. 

Everything  about  it  showed  signs  of  thrift  and  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Logan  was  greatly  pleased  with  what  he  saw. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  he  passed  a  man  who  was 
slouching  along  in  regular  frontier  style,  in  addition  to 
which  his  soft  felt  was  pulled  pretty  well  down  over  his 

eyes. 

On  passing  Logan  lie  had  glanced  up. 

Then  he  started. 

Wheeling  suddenly,  he  laid  a  hand  on  Logan’s  shoulder. 

The  lawyer  turned,  would  have  shaken  loose  the  grasp, 
but  the  other  held  fast  to  him. 

“How  are  you,  Dick?” 

So  spoke  he  of  the  slouched  hat. 

Mr.  Logan  started. 


There  was  a  familiar  ring  about  the  voice. 

He  peered  into  the  other’s  face  as  keenly  as  he  slouched 
hat  permitted. 

Then  he  caught  hold  of  that  article  and  raised  and 
shoved  back  the  brim. 

“Sam !”  he  ejaculated. 

“At  your  service,”  was  the  laughing  reply. 

“I  thought  you  dead!” 

“Only  the  good  die  young,”  rejoined  the  other.  “As  I 
ain’t  good,  and  never  was,  I  suppose  that’s  the  reason  why 
I’m  alive.  And  unless  I  much  mistake,  the  same  can 
be  said  of  you.” 

“No,  it  cannot.  I  have  led  a  pure  and  virtuous  life.” 

“Bah!”  retorted  the  other.  “I  knew  you  too  well  in 
our  younger  days  for  any  such  story  to  wash.  You  were  as 
big  a  rascal  as  myself,  only  more  sly  and  less  bold.” 

“And  what  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Howr  long  have  yon  been  in  town?” 

“Since  early  this  morning.” 

“Then  you’ve  heard  before  this  of  Sam  Brikel?” 

“I  have.” 

“I’m  that  individual.  Sam  Logan  that  was,  Sam  Brickel 
that  is,  at  your  command.” 

“And  has  my  brother  sunk  to  this?”  in  an  assumed 
mournful  tone. 

“Stow  it !”  Brickel  rather  angrily  returned.  “Such  stuff 
won’t  go  down  with  me.  I’d  bet  my  life  that  you  are  in 
this  town  now  for  some  other  than  an  honest  purpose.” 

The  lawyer  winced. 

Sam  Brickel  observed  it  and  laughed  heartily. 

“I  knew  it,”  he  said,  triumphantly.  “What  might  your 
little  game  be,  brother  mine?  Can’t  I  help  you  in  some 
way  ?” 

Logan  was  rapidly  thinking. 

Would  it  be  policy  to  drop  the  mask? 

He  finally  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

“I  had  half  decided  to  denounce  the  young  cuss,”  he  re¬ 
flected.  “But  it  will  be  much  better  to  put  him  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  way.” 

“Come — come,”  said  Brickel,  “my  time  is  valuable, 
and  I  don’t  care  to  be  in  this  town  any  longer  than  I  can 
help,  for  if  my  identity  became  known  it  wouldn’t  take 
’em  more’n  five  minutes  to  find  a  rope  and  a  tree  to  orna¬ 
ment  with  me.” 

“Well,  then,  I  have  a  scheme  in  view.” 

“I  thought  so.  What  is  it?” 

%  “Revenge.” 

“On  whom?” 

“A  young  fellow  who  once  thwarted  a  plan  of  mine  that 

would  have  brought  me  a  fortune.”  was  the  lawyer's  eraftv 

»  * 

reply,  not  caring  to  take  the  other  completely  into  his 
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confidence.  “I ‘had  lost  sight  of  the  kid,  but  stumbled 
upon  him  this  morning  when  1  reached  this  town.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  done  with  him?” 

“Get  rid  of  him.” 

“Good!  What  is  it  worth?” 

“A  thousand  dollars.” 

“Good,  again.  Now,  who  is  he?” 

“An  engineer  on  the  railroad,  named  Mat  Carew.” 

Logan  wondered  why  Brickel  laughed  so  heartily.  But 
the  latter  offered  no  explanation,  only  said  to  himself: 

“Now,  if  this  ain’t  a.  piece  of  good  luck.  A  thousand 
dollars  for  killing  a  chap  on  whose  death  I  had  already 
decided.” 

And  then  he  haw-hawed  again. 

“I'll  do  it,”  Brickel  at  last  said. 

“Where  can  I  see  you  privately?” 

For  a  moment  the  arch- villain  was  silent.  Then  he 
gazed  sharply  at  Logan  for  several  seconds,  and  decided 
to  trust  him. 

Hastily  giving  the  lawyer  minute  directions  as  to  how 
to  find  the  ranch,  he  parted  from  him,  guffawing  again 
as  he  strode  up  the  street, 

Brickel  had  braved  the  dangers  of  a  visit  to  B— —  in 
preparing  his  plan  for  the"  extermination  of  Mat,  while 
at  the  same  time  expecting  to  reap  a  harvest  of  plunder. 

Elvira  had  come  with  him,  and  Brickel  cursed  angrily 
when  he  did  not  find  her  awaiting  him  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous  outside  the  town. 

Stubbs  had  followed  Logan  when  he  left  the  hotel  for 
this  evening  ramble,  and  Elvira  was  not  at  the  rendezvous 
because  he  had  met  her. 

It  was  even  a  more  startling  and  surprising  meeting 
than  that  between  Logan  and  his  brother. 

Stubbs  had  seen  Elvira  as  she  stood  before  the  counter 
of  a  store,  beneath  a  blaze  of  light. 

Catching  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  he  had  suddenly  paused. 
He  bent  forward,  scanned  her  face  as  well  as  he  was  able 
through  the  show-window,  and  then  staggered  back  as  if 
he  had  received  a  terrible  shock. 

“Elvira !”  he  gasped.  “Kind  heaven,  can  it  be  possible 
after  all  these  years?” 

He  waited  until  she  came  out. 

Then  he  followed  her. 

“Elvira !” 

Oh,  what  a  sad  tone  there  was  in  his  voice  as  he  ut¬ 
tered  this  one  word,  after  overtaking  her. 

“My  brother!” 

Gasping  these  words,  Elvira  reeled,  and  would  have 
fallen  had  not  he  caught  her.  She  seemed  about  to  faint, 
and  was  terribly  agitated.  But  a  flood  of  tears  came  to 

her  relief. 


She  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms,  and  in  a  hysterical 
tone,  exclaimed: 

“1  am  no  longer  the  litle  girl  you  knew,  but  a  poor  and 
wretched  creature,  not  fit  to  live.” 

“Calm  yourself,  Elvira,”  pleaded  Stubbs.  “Yours  was 
not  the  fault.  I  do  not  blame  you,  and  only  thank  heaven 
that  I  have  found  you.  No,  you  are  not  to  blame.  He  is 
the  one !  Does  the  scoundrel  still  live  ?  The  man  you 
married,  I  mean.” 

“Yes.” 

“Is  he  here — in  this  town?”  Stubbs  demanded  in  an 
eager  voice.  “He  shall  suffer  for  the  wrong  he  did  you 
if  I  die  for  it !” 

“He  is  here  in  town  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  he  may  see 
us !”  said  the  poor  creature,  in  a  terrified  tone. 

The  detective  led  her  aside  in  a  dark  by-street  and  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  the  strangely  met  brother  and  sister 
earnestly  conversed. 

Then  they  parted,  Elvira  going  to  join  Brickel,  while 
Stubbs  returned  to  the  hotel,  his  face  marked  with  reso¬ 
lution,  his  eyes  lighted  with  the  fire  of  anger  and  the  light 
of  vengefulness. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  DEADLY  PERIL. 

The  next  morning,  by  a  little  after  daylight,  Stubbs 
was  astir,  and  might  have  been  seen  strolling  through  the 
town;  and  his  footsteps  finally  carried  him  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  between  Brickel  and  Elvira. 

Stubbs  glanced  keenly  around. 

His  eyes  lighted  on  a  tiny  edge  of  paper  sticking  out 
from  beneath  a  stone. 

“Ha !  Elvira  found  a  chance  to  write  me  a  few  lines.” 

It  was  indeed  a  brief  note  left  for  him  by  his  strangely 
found  sister. 

To  judge  from  the  features  of  the  detective  after  read¬ 
ing  it,  it  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

“Good !”  he  muttered.  “The  day  of  vengeance,  of  right¬ 
eous  retribution  is  not  far  distant.” 

He  returned  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  after  which  meal 
he  went  to  the  office  and  paid  the  bill. 

“Going,  eh?”  said  the  landlord. 

“Yes.” 

“Kind  of  funny,  I  must  say,  for  t’other  New  Yorker 
just  paid  his  bill  and  is  going,  too.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  coming  back.  I’m  square  with  you  now?” 

“You  are,  sir.” 

“Then  here  is  ten  dollars  on  account  of  the  rent  of  my 
room.  And  I  wish  to  take  its  key.” 
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“Very  well,  sir.” 

An  hour  later  Stubbs  left  the  hotel,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  small  bundle  in  his  hand. 

Late  that  afternoon  a  stranger  walked  into  the  hotel 
office,  registered  as  James  Jones,  from  Maine,  and  asked 
for  a  room. 

His  baggage  consisted  of  only  a  small  bundle,  carried 
in  his  hand. 

This  the  landlord  eyed. 

“  Judging  me  by  the  small  quantity  of  my  baggage,  you 
want  a  deposit,  I  take  it,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  landlord’s  look. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  sort  of  guarantee.  Of  course, 
sir,  you  know  that - ” 

"There  is  no  need  of  saying  anything  more,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Jones,  and  threw  down  a  bill.  "There,  that 
will  pay  my  expenses  here  for  a  week,  I  guess.” 

Mr.  Jones  sat  opposite  Mat  and  Alex  at  the  supper- 
table.  The  two  young  fellows  appeared  to  be  objects  of 
interest  to  him. 

Mat’s  eyes  had  roved  around  the  table  in  quest  of  Stubbs. 
When  the  meal  was  more  than  half  finished,  without  aught 
having  been  seen  of  the  detective,  Mat  beckoned  the  land-* 
lord  near,  and  in  a  low  tone  inquired  for  Stubbs. 

"Gone !”  he  echoed,  on  being  so  informed  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  "Gone — and  did  he  leave  no  word  for  me?” 

"No.” 

"You  are  certain?” 

"Positive.” 

Mat  sighed. 

Mr.  Jones  smiled,  then  coughed. 

Mat  looked  quickly  at  him.  That  cough  seemed  to  in¬ 
vite  scrutiny,  so  Mat  scrutinized  him. 

But  he  had  never  before  seen  the  person — so  Mat  de¬ 
cided. 

After  supper,  on  the  piazza  outside,  Mat  felt  his  shoul¬ 
der  lightly  touched  as  he  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  smoking  his 
evening  cigar. 

He  turned. 

Tt  was  Mr.  Jones  who  had  touched  him. 

"Don’t  you  know  me?”  he  inquired. 

Mat  turned  pale. 

Was  this  another  detective  who  had  recognized  him? 

"1  do  not,”  he  managed  to  say,  in  a  calm  and  collected 
tone. 

"Yet  I  know  your  father  well,”  said  Jones,  in  an  altered 
tone. 

"Stubbs !” 

So  Mat  exclaimed. 

"Yes.” 

The  young  engineer  stared  blankly  at  the  detective. 


"Can  it  be  possible?”  he  wonderingly  said.  “Is  there  no 
hocus-pocus  about  this?” 

"Not  a  bit.” 

Nor  was  there. 

It  was  Stubbs,  and  no  mistake.  Yet  Mat,  at  the  supper- 
table,  would  have  sworn  that  he  had  never  before  seen  this 
person,  and  Mat  was  more  than  ordinarily  sharp-sighted. 

"I  could  deceive  my  own  father  with  my  disguises,” 
Stubbs  laughingly  said.  "And  now  good-by;  I  have  work 
before  me  to-night.  Depend  on  my  keeping  faith  with 
you.” 

Turning  on  his  heel,  Stubbs  left  the  3’oung  fellows  to 
gaze  after  him,  almost  unable  even  yet  to  feel  satisfied 
that  James  Jones,  from  Maine,  and  Jonathan  Stubbs,  from 
New  York,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Stubbs  shortly  afterward  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  mod¬ 
est  little  cottage. 

"Are  you  ready?” 

He  asked  the  question  as  the  door  was  opened  in  response 
to  his  knock  by  a  stout  and  well-built  fellow,  whose  great 
breadth  of  jaw  at  once  forced  itself  upon  a  person’s  no¬ 
tice,  speaking  of  a  great  degree  of  courage  and  firmness. 

"Are  you  ready?”  Stubbs  asked  this  person. 

"I  am — and  waiting.” 

"Let’s  be  off,  then.” 

"I’ll  get  my  hat.” 

So  saying,  the  other  disappeared  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  came  out,  declaring  himself  in  readiness. 

"Got  your  ‘barkers,’  of  course?”  , 

"Well,  I  reckon,”  was  the  reply.  "I  never  go  without 
’em;  I  find  them  mighty  handy  sometimes.” 

Up  the  street  they  went. 

Stubbs’  companion  was  a  deputy-sheriff,  by  name  Jack- 
Stone,  and  he  was  noted  as  a  brave  and  daring  fellow. 

It  was  this  reputation  which  had  led  to  Stubbs  going  to 
him  and  asking  for  his  assistance. 

No  sooner  had  Stubbs  showed  his  badge,  and  stated 
his  mission,  than  Jack  expressed  his  readiness — even  eager- 

j 

ness — to  go. 

"Nothing  would  suit  me  better  than  to  have  a  hand  in  at 
the  death  of  that  brutal  monster — Sam  Brickel !”  he  had 
said. 

And  now  he  and  Stubbs  were*  off  to  get  the  lay  of  the 
land,  to  locate  the  headquarters  of  this  gang  who  so  long 
had  been  a  terror  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

That  done,  all  that  would  remain  was  the  conducting  of 
a  force  of  men  against  it,  and  the  extermination  of  the 
desperadoes. 

Elvira  had  given  her  brother  certain  landmarks  to  go 
bv.  The  location  of  these  Jack  was  acquainted  with,  and 
they  hoped  to  be  successful  with  but  little  trouble. 
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KAira  had  been  entirely  innocent,  and  knew  not  what 
v  an  she  was  playing  when  Brickel  took  her  into  town. 

But  she  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  some  purpose  was 

behind  it.- 

The  toast  at  the  “  feast”  gave  her  the  clew. 

She  had  told  Stubbs  what  she  thought  the  gang  were 
about — namely,  an  attack  on  the  railroad. 

Consequently,  when  moving  up  the  track,  some  miles 

from  B - ,  Stubbs  and  Jack  saw  a  light;  they  came  to 

a  halt. 

It  came  from  some  bushes  beside  the  track. 

And  it  was  the  light  from  a  bull’s-eye. 

These  facts  were  enough  to  give  the  circumstance  a 
suspicious,  tinge,  and  at  once  they  held  a  council  of  war. 

Could  it  be  possible,  they  asked  each  other,  that  the 
villains  would  be  daring  enough  to  attempt  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  train  within  so  few  miles  of  B - ? 

They  watched  the  light. 

The  person  who  held  it  came  out  of  the  bushes  and  di- 
rected  the  bull’s-eye  light  on  the  rails,  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  scrutinizing. 

“There  is  evil  behind  this,”  said  Stubbs. 

“I’d  swear  to  it,”  rejoined  Jack. 

“They  seem  to  be  hurrying,  as  if  anxious  to  get  through 
before  the  shower  reaches  us,”  and  Stubbs  looked  off  ito 
dense  black  mass  of  clouds  in  the  east,  hurrying  toward 
them,  and  frequently  riven,  by  flashes  of  lightning. 

“We’d  ought  to  find  out  what  they’re  about,”  suggested 
Jack,  presently. 

“Yes,”  said  Stubbs.  “But  how?” 

“I'll  tell  you.  You  go  straight  ahead  up  the  track,  or 
close  beside  it,  and  get  as  near  as  possible  without  being 
discovered.  I’ll  make  a  detour — I  know  the  ground  around 
here  like  a  book — and  approach  ’em  from  the  other  side. 
Between  us  one  will  be  apt  to  get  near  enough  to  find  out 
what  mischief  is  on  foot.” 


bat,  his  arms  tightly  pinioned  to  his  sides. 


Very  short  was  the  conference  which  followed. 

They  searched  him,  found  his  badge,  and  doomed  him 
to  die. 

And  while  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  crashed, 
they  tied  Stubbs  across  the  track. 

“Fiends!  Monsters!”  cried  Stubbs,  in  a  tone  of  horror. 
“Can  you  be  such  inhuman  fiends  as  to  consign  me  to 
such  a  fate?” 

“Well,  1  guess  so,”  was  the  coarse  reply,  accompanied 
by  a  brutal  laugh.  “Sam  Brickcl’s  gang  can  do  anything. 
Not  a  man  of  ’em  that  don’t  face  a  jail  term.” 

Far  away  and  faint,  but  unmistakable,  Stubbs  heard  the 
shriek  of  a  locomotive’s  whistle. 

His  heart  sank  within  him. 

Was  he  to  die  before  having  avenged  his  sister’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  on  the  head  of  the  monster,  Brickel? 

With  a  mocking  and  gleeful  laugh,  they  now  all  with¬ 
drew,  and  the  detective  was  alone,  with  death ! 

And  the  rain  began  to  fall  with  dismal  sound,  but  above 
this  noise  and  that  of  the  thunder,  Stubbs  plainly  heard 
the  rush  of  the  rapidly  revolving  wheels  of  the  night  ex¬ 
press,  coming  to  hurl  him  into  eternity ! 

One  of  the  villains  had  returned,  and  when  Stubbs 
moaned,  he  grimly  said : 

“You  don't  seem  to  relish  it.” 

“Foul  fiend — have  you  come  back  to  taunt  me? — to 
witness  my  dying  agonies?” 

“That’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  was  the  brutal  response. 
“Try  and  be  cool,  though,  just  as  I  am.” 

“Help — help!”  shrieked  Stubbs. 

“Help — help  !”  mimicked  his  fiendish  tormentor. 

“Help — help !”  Stubbs  agonizedly  cried,  hoping  that, 
above  the  tumult  of  the  storm,  Jack  Stone  might  hear 
his  voice  and  come  to  his  rescue. 


The  plan  was  a  good  one. 

They  adopted  it,  and  proceeded  to  put  it  into  practice. 

Jack  disappeared  at  right  angles  with  the  track. 

Stubbs  followed  it  up,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bushes,  which  grew  within  half  a  dozen  feet  of  the  track. 

Carefully  the  detective  moved  along — very  carefully,  for 
it  was  ticklish  work. 

But  he  ran  a  great  risk,  for  be  as  careful  as  he  might, 
there  was  no  way  of  guarding  against  the  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  which  came  so  suddenly,  any  one  of  which,  catching 
him  out  of  cover,  might  reveal  him  to  watching  eyes. 

And  one  of  them  did  so. 

But  Ik*  did  not  know  it. 

Advancing  cautiously,  still  safe,  be  thought,  it  was  to 
run  into  a  hastily  laid  ambush.  Hardly  could  he  compre- 


It  was  a  terrible  situation. 

If  ever  man  was  near  to  death,  Stubbs  was  at  that 
minute. 


/ 
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“help - IT  is  here!” 

Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  train,  and  louder  and 
louder  grew  the  roar  of  its  whirling  wheels. 

Stubbs  glanced  up  the  track,  straining  his  cords  to  turn 
his  head  until  he  was  nearly  choked ;  and  far  away,  through 
the  dense  gloom,  he  saw  the  big  round  headlight,  gleaming 
at  him  like  the  red  eye  of  some  great  monster. 
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Again  he  heard  the  screech  of  the  whistle,  and  wildly 
sought  to  burst  his  bonds. 

Impossible] 

“Help — help !” 

A  flash  of  lightning  tilled  the  earth  with  a  lurid  light, 
and  Stubbs  saw  the  man  who  had  been  sent  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  ground  to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  train. 

The  man’s  face  was  contorted  with  a  hideous  laugh.  It 
pleased  him  to  be  a  witness  to  the  detective’s  anguish. 

“Help!” 

“Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Try  it  again  !” 

“  Help!” 

“It  is  here!”  cried  a  ringing  voice,  and  Jack  Stone 
sprang  toward  him. 

Another  flash  disclosed  him  to  the  desperado,  who,  re¬ 
covering  from  his  surprise,  at  once  drew  his  revolver. 

Point-blank  he  aimed  at  Jack’s  head. 

Jack  dropped  to  his  knees. 

Crack ! 

And  just  in  time. 

The  bullet  flew  harmlessly  above  his  head. 

Gathering  himself,  he  now  sprang  toward  the  villain, 
revolver  in  hand,  and  ready  cocked. 

He  awaited  the  coming  of  another  flash  to  enable  him 
to  take  aim. 

The  flash  came. 

Crack ! 

Crack ! 

In  quick  succession  came  two  pistol  shots,  but  both 
proved  to  be  without  etfect. 

Neither  of  the  tVo  men  dared  risk  another  shot  for  the 
other,  and  even  as  the  lightning’s  glare  faded  they  sprang 
at  each  other  and  became  interlocked  in  a  mad  struggle 
for  supremacy. 

T Ire  storm  had  reached  its  climax,  the  rain  fell  in 
sheets,  the  thunder  rolled  steadily  and  heavily,  scarce 
broken  by  a  pause,  while  the  lightning  incessantly  darted 
from  the  inky  clouds. 

The  roar  of  the  train  grew  louder,  and  the  red,  demon¬ 
like  eye  grew  swiftly  larger,  as  the  train  came  bounding 
on  over  the  rails. 

And  'mid  all  this  the  two  men  battled. 

\\  itli  bulging  eyes,  and  a  look  of  intense  horror  frozen 
on  his  face,  Stubbs  watched  this  fearful  conflict  on  which 
his  life  depended. 

And  still  closer  came  the  red  eye! 

Stubbs  moaned  and  shuddered. 

More  tightly  the  men  clinched,  and  presently  Jack  got 
a  hold  on  his  antagonist,  and  braced  himself  to  throw  him 
— but  failed. 

And  closer  still  came  the  red  eye! 

“Kind  heaven! — lost — lost!”  wailed  the  detective. 


“Not  yet!”  just  then  shouted  brave  Jack. 

Again  he  had  gotten  an  advantageous  hold,  and  gath¬ 
ering  all  his  strength  for  one  superhuman  effort,  he  raised 
him  clear  off  the  ground  and  threw  him  with  terrible 
force. 

A  groan*  burst  from  Jack’s  lips  as  he  now  glanced  up  the 
track. 

He  did  not  know  until  now  how  near  the  train  really 
was. 

It  seemed  like  sure  death  to  attempt  to  free  Stubbs, 
but  he  could  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  cruel  wheels 
tear  and  rend  him  into  a  thousand — ay,  ten  thousand — 
separate  quivering  fragments. 

He  made  a  clutch  for  his  knife. 

His  hand  closed  over  the  haft,  he  drew  it  forth,  and 
with  one  leap  was  on  the  track. 

One,  two,  deft  strokes,  freed  the  detective’s  feet.  An¬ 
other — another,  and  still  another,  while  the  lightning 
played  its  friendly  but  ghastly  lurid  light  about  them,  and 
then  as  Stone  sprang  off  the  track,  Stubbs  rolled  over, 
and - ” 

There  was  a  wild  shriek  of  mortal  agony,  and  the  train 
thundered  past. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  BCfARD  THE  MAIL  TRAIN. 

One  Saturday  night  Mat  went  with  x\lex  to  the  home 
of  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Ambler  gave  him  a  very  cordial  welcome,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  herself  pleased  at  being  made  acquainted  with  this 
new  friend  of  her  son’s. 

They  spent  a  very  pleasant  Sunday  at  Alex's  home,  and 
took  the  owl-train  from  there  on  Sunday  night. 

Mat  had  made  arrangements  for  another  engineer  and 
stoker  to  get  up  steam  and  bring  his  engine  from  the  yard 
and  attach  her  to  the  mail  train. 

The  “owl”  would  get  him  and  Alex  to  B -  just  in 

time  to  cat#,'  the  train  away. 

There  was  not  a  single  minute  to  spare,  as  it  changed, 
and  the  gong  sounded  for  them  to  start  just  as  they  boarded 
the  engine. 

Away  they  went  with  a  rush,  as  they  had  done  so  many 
times  before. 

“I  wish  we  could  have  had  time  to  stop  at  the  hotel.” 
said  Mat,  regretfully.  “There  might  be  some  sort  of 
word  there  for  me  from  Stubbs.” 

“I  don't  know,  Mat.  1  don't  like  to  discourage  you.  but 
from  his  long  silence  and  absence,  1  am  inclined  to  k'- 
lieve  that  some  harm  has  come  to  him.” 
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*vl  hope  not.  Mat  thoughtfully  said,  and  added  gravely, 
a  tew  minutes  later:  “Ales,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  my  story 
this  morning.” 

"Do  you  wish  to?” 

w 

“Yes.” 

"Won't  you  ever  regret  it?” 

"1  am  sure  I  never  shall,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “Well, 
Alex,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  have  a  very  dim  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  man  s  face — a  good,  noble  face,  with  heavy 
whiskers — and  I  can  remember  on  it  a  sad  and  tender 
look  as  its  owner  spoke  to  me.  Then  there  is  impressed 
on  my  memory  a  man  harsh  and  disagreeable ;  with  a  face, 
I  think,  such  as  this  Logan’s,  who  was  at  the  hotel.  I 
think  the  man  whipped  me. 

"I  then  remember  being  at  a  boarding-school  for  young 
cnildren,  and  here  I  must  have  stayed  until  I  was  about 
six  or  seven  years  old.  Then  I  was  sent  to  another  board¬ 
ing-school — prison  would  be  a  better  name  for  it — where 
I  learned  no  lessons  nor  anything  good. 

“1  was  cruelly  punished  one  day,  although  I  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  punishment. 

“I  ran  away. 

“I  lived  anyhow  and  anywhere  after  that,  in  the  streets 
or  out  of  them. 

“For  awhile  I  was  a  farmer’s  boy;  then  I  drove  a  horse 
and  cart. 

“Then  one  day  I  saw  a  locomotive  for  the  first  time,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  distance.  I  fell  in  love  with  it  at  once,  and  from 
that  time  onward  my  ambition  was  to  be  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer. 

“I  finally  found  employment  in  a  machine  shop  and 
.  there  worked  at  locomotive  building.  I  worked  hard  and 
studied  hard,  until  I  felt  myself  competent,  and  having 
applied  for  an  engineer’s  position  was  made  a  stoker.  I 
served  at  that  six  months,  and  then  took  out  my  license 
and  was  given  an  engine. 

“Everything  ran  smoothly  with  me  until  I  was  one  day 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  a  thief. 

“People  in  the  boarding-house  where  I  lived  had  been 
missing  things  for  some  time. 

“You  can  imagine  how  thunderstruck  I  was  when  I  was, 
arrested  and  charged  with  being  the  thief. 

“How  it  was  worked,  or  who  my  secret  enemy  was,  I 
never  knew,  but  many — or  nearly  all— of  the  stolen  things 
were  found  in  my  room. 

“I  do  not  blame  the  jury,  and  T  think  they  were  honest 
men,  and  would  not  have  wittingly  done  me  any  wrong. 
They  convicted  me,  and  I  was  sent  to  Mo  time,’  as  they 

call  it. 

“1  escaped,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  came  West, 
and  here  I  now  am,  engineer  of  this  splendid  engine.  All 
the  rest  you  know.” 


This  was  Mat’s  simple  history,  as  he  told  it  to  Alex  in 
a  run  between  stations. 

Their  first  stop  took  place  two  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
While  waiting  for  schedule  time,  the  conductor  came  up 
alongside  of  the  engine. 

“I  say,  Mat,  what  do  you  think  of  that  queer  affair  of 
last  night?” 

So  the  conductor  asked. 

“What  affair?”  said  Mat. 

“Why,  didn’t  you  hear  of  it?” 

“No;  I  wasn’t  in  B - last  night.” 

“I  know  that.  But  you  came  in  by  the  owl,  which 
reaches  B - half  an  hour  before  we  start.” 

“She  was  late  this  morning,  and  I’d  hardly  got  hold  of 
the  throttle  when  the  depot  gong  sounded.  What  is  the 
affair  you  speak  of?” 

“I  don’t  know  the  whole  truth  about  it,  but  anyhow,  a 
man  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Mr.  Dyson,  and  half  an  hour 
later  a  special  train  was  sent  up  the  road  yith  two  dozen 
men  armed  to  the  teeth.” 

Is  that  so?”  said  Mat,  reflectively. 

Wes.  But  they  couldn’t  have  gone  far,  for  they  were 
back  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  stoker  and  engineer 
have  been  kept  housed  in  Dyson’s  office  ever  since.  But — 
time’s  up!  All  aboard!’ 


<(- 


A  moment  later  came  the  conductor’s  “all  right!”  and 
then,  guided  by  Mat’s  hand,  the  train  moved  on. 

There  was  a  shipment  of  specie  in  the  mail-car,  and  Mat 
fell  to  wondering 'if  this  move  spoken  of  by  the  conductor 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  ^ 

Had  Brickel’s  gang  in  any  way  threatened  the  safety  of 
tfie  money?” 

And  had  these  two  dozen  armed  men  gone  to  the  point 
where  danger  might  be, expected,  for  the  purpose  of  guard¬ 
ing  against  it? 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  Alex  finally  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  taihof  it.” 

“Nor  can  I.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  train  was  speeding  over  a  long 
level  through  a  woods,  Maf  was  greatly  startled  by  a  hor¬ 
rified  cry  from  Alex  of: 

“Just  see  there !  We  are  doomed  !” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AND  LAST. 

On  the  morning  when  Mr.  Logan,  of  New  York,  took  his 

departure  from  the  hotel  at  B - ,  it  was  to  take  a  way- 

train  to  a  small  station  on  the  road,  the  nearest  to  the 
ranch  of  the  Brickel  gang. 

Despite  the  minute  directions  given  him  by  his  brother — 
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otlierw  ise  BrickeJ- — lie  could  never  have  found  the  place 
alone.  * 

Brickel,  thinking  this  would  probably  be  tlie  case,  had 
several  men  on  the  lookout  for  Logan,  and  meeting  one 
of  these  he  was  conducted  to  the  ranch. 

He  had  now  completely  dropped  the  mask,  and  stood 
forth  as  great  a  villain  as  any  there,  although  it  was  par¬ 
tially  covered  by  a  more  gentlemanly  demeanor. 

“Hallo,  old  gal”  was  the  greeting  to  Elvira.  “The 
last  time  I  saw  you  was  when  1  officiated  at  your  wed¬ 
ding.  Ha  !  ha  !  that  was  a  good  joke !” 

Logan  was  alarmed,  and  Brickel — as  wre  shall  continue 
to  call  him — was  greatly  surprised  when  Elvira  turned  a 
pair  of  flashing  eyes  on  the  man  and  cuttingly  said : 

“You  are  a  scoundrel !” 

Logan  shrank  back. 

Brickel  was  dumfounded.  He  could  not  understand  this 
sudden  burst  of  indignation  from  a  woman  who  had  now, 
for  years,  not  even  dared  say  her  soul  was  her  own,  who 
had  trembled  at  his  slightest  frown,  who  had  uttered  no 
word  save  she  first  had  his  permission  to  speak. 

An  angry  flash  came  into  his  face. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  pleasure  his  brother’s  discom¬ 
fiture  afforded  him,  Elvira  might  have  had  cause  to  re¬ 
pent  her  rash  speech. 

As  it  was,  Brickel-  only  laughed  and  led  his  brother  ajvay. 
But  to  himself  he  muttered : 

“It’s  funny.  I  wonder  where  the  old  gal  got  all  of  her 
spirit?  Well,  it  only  determines  me  the  more  on  getting 
rid  of  her  after  I’ve  finished  Mail-train  Mat.” 

That  night  he  and  half  a  dozen  others  went  to  the 
spot  on  the  road  where  Stubbs  was  afterward  bound  to  the 
track.  He  had  formed  a  theory  as  to  a  means  of  insuring 
the  destruction  of  the  train,  and  had  been  examining  the 
spot  when  Stubbs  and  Jack  Stone  spotted  them. 

After  leaving  the  spot,  Brickel  had  sent  back  a  man,  as 
described,  to  make  sure  that  the  detective  did  not  escape 
the  horrible  fate  designed  for  him. 

That  Brickel  was  dissatisfied  was  evidenced  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  cursed. 

The  plan  he  had  formed  he  found,  on  examination, 
would  not  work  to  his  satisfaction. 

A  day  passed,  two  days,  three  days,  and  Brickel  became 
very  uneasy  in  mind  because  the  man  left  to  guard  Stubbs 
had  not  returned  to  the  ranch. 

He  finally  paid  a  visit  to  {he  spot,  and  on  every  side 
found  traces  of  a  most  horrible  destruction  of  human  life. 
Scattered  fragments  of  two  human  bodies  were  discovered 
— for  some  portions  were  covered  with  his  man’s  clothing, 
and  other  portions  with  the  clothing  of  somebody  else,  the 
detective. 

Brickel  thought  that  Stubbs  must  have  burst  his  bonds; 


that  the  guard  had  rushed  on  him  to  prevent  his  escape 
and  both  had  been  ground  to  pieces. 

A  freshet  had  flooded  the  track  where  it  crossed  a  bit 
of  marshy  ground  through  which  a  creek  ran,  which  had 
washed  away  all  traces  on  engine  and  cars  of  the  horrible 
catastrophe. 

And  the  engineer,  blinded  by  the  glare,  had  not  seen 
anything  of  it. 

Brickel  was  satisfied. 

\ 

Again  he  began  devising  new  plans,  and  finally  hit  on 
one  that  was  as  ingenious  as  devilish. 

On  the  long  level  through  this  woods  lie  selected  a  fitting 
spot. 

Right  near  the  track  grew  a  giant  tree.  This  was  to  be 
the  instrument  of  destruction. 

He  caused  the  tree  to  be  chopped  nearly  through,  until 
its  proud  head  was  ujflield  only  by  a  slender  portion  of 
what  had  once  been  its  trunk. 

So  very  slender  was  its  support  that  the  tree  would  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  sustained  by  guying  ropes.  Sev¬ 
eral  knife  strokes  would  sever  the  ropes,  and  the  big 
tree  would  fall  across  the  tracks  in  front  of  the  approaching 
train,  which  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  the  cars  tele¬ 
scoping  one  on  top  of  another,  with  the  engine  and  her 
engineer  at  the  bottom  of  the  big  pile  of  wreck. 

Then  he  would  plunder  the  mail-car  of  the  specie  he 
had,  through  secret  sources,  learned  was  on  board,  and 
then,  mounted  on  horseback,  himself  and  his  men  would  get 
out  of  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  train  always  ran  swiftly  on  this  level  stretch,  and 
when  Alex  uttered  that  startling  cry,  t  they  were  speeding 
along  at  nearly  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

And  what  Alex  drew  Mat’s  attention  to  was  the  totter¬ 
ing  tree. 

Brickel  had  just  cut  the  guy  ropes. 

Mat’s  face  blanched. 

No  corpse  was  ever  paler  than  he  was  when  his  eyes 
drank  in  the  threatening  danger. 

The  distance  was  far  too  short  in  which  to  halt  the 
train. 

“We  must  run  the  gauntlet!”  he  gasped.  “The  tree 
falls  slowly,  for  the  wind  is  blowing  against  it.  We  must 
run  past  or  perish.” 

And  then,  as  his  hand  flew  to  and  opened  the  throttle 

wider,  he  murmured: 

“Heaven  help  us!” 

There  was  need  for  praying.  ' 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  freshly  added  steam,  the  en¬ 
gine  sprang  forward  as  if  aware  of  the  danger,  and  what 
devolved  on  it. 

On — on — to  save  several  hundred  lives.  On — on — try¬ 
ing  to  escape  Death’s  jaws. 


!  Crackle — snap — creak — crackle ! 

f  Slower  the  tree  inclined,  the  fibers  parting,  its  support 
becoming  more  frail. 

The  engine  went  under  it  safely. 

Xext  came  the  mail-car,  and  that  passed  safely,  amid  a 
wild  howl  of  disappointment  from  the  villains  concealed 

in  the  woods. 

^  Crash ! 

The  giant  tree  had  fallen. 

It  went  crashing  through  the  top  of  a  car,  a  terrible  ierk 
ran  through  the  train  and  it  parted. 

Then  came  the  terrible  sound  9 f  cars  telescoping,  with 
the  rending  wood  and  breaking  iron.  But— thank  heaven  !— 
mingling  with  it  were  no  sounds  of  mortal  agonj"  from 
human  lips. 

The  tree  had  crashed  into  the  first  of  three  freight  cars 

Jat  the  end  of  the  train,  and  wrenched  them  loose  from  the 
cars  ahead. 

Shrilly  the  whistle  now  blew  for  down  brakes. 

When  flying  by,  Mat  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  frying 
villains,  and  he  whistled  “down  brakes”  for  two  causes. 

1 

One,  to  ascertain  if  any  passenger  cars  had  been  wrecked. 
Second,  to  pursue  and  punish  the  villains. 

The  train  was  brought  to  a  standstill ;  then  Mat  reversed 
the  lever  and  they  began  returning  to  the  spot. 

But  those  wild  shouts!  Those  sharp  reports!  What 
did  they  mean?  * 

Briefly  told,  Stubbs  had  escaped  with  his  life,  and  had 
not  been  killed  by  the  train  that  night.  The  guard  had 

picked  himself  up  after  that  heavy  fall  and  had  tried  to 

■ 

cross  the  track  ahead  of  the  train  to  again  grapple  with 
his  antagonist. 

The  train  had  literally  chewed  him  up. 

By  morning’s  light*,  Stubbs  and  Stone  had  viewed  the 
dreadful  scene. 

The  former  adopted  the  shrewd  device — loathsome  as 
the  task  w^as — of  divesting  a  portion  of  the  remains  of 
its  own  clothing  and  substituting  some  of  the  detective’s. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain  to  the  reader  without  fur¬ 
ther  explanation.  •* 

Following  Elvira’s  landmarks,  but  getting  terribly  mixed 
up,  they  did  not  discover  the  ranch  nfitil  Saturday. 

When  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  ground, 
they  started  for  B - ,  and  they  were  Mr.  Dyson’s  visit¬ 

ors,  and  they  it  was  who  used  the  special  train  on  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

Reaching  the  ranch  with  their  men,  it  was  to  find  Brickel 

gone.  > 

Flvira  had  eavesdropped  to  some  purpose,  and  told  them 
where  the  gang  had  gone,  and  piloted  them  near  to  the 

2pOt. 


And  the  shouts  and  the  shots  arose  when  the  avenging 
party  suddenly  attacked  the  murderous  gang. 

Short  but  very  hot  was  the  struggle  which  followed, 
Brickel  being  one  of  the  first  to  fall — and  Stubbs’  hand 
sped  the  fatal  bullet. 

By  the  time  that  Mat  reached  the  scene  the  battle  was 
over,  and  so  completely  had  the  avengers  done  their  work 
that  not  an  outlaw  remained  who  was  not  dead  or  dying. 

Logan,  who  had  accompanied  his  brother  to  see  Mat 
murdered,  wTas  in  his  last  throes. 

Terrified  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  Logan  admitted 
that  he  had  wronged  Mat. 

Mat’s  mother  had  died  a  week  after  his  birth.  His 
father  had  died  three  years  later,  leaving  Logan — whom 
he  thought  trustworthy — executor  of  his  will,  and  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  child. 

Logan  had  got  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  to  school, 
and  as  he  grew  up  took  care  never  to  see  him  or  permit 
him  to  become  acquainted  with  his  history. 

Having  confessed  all  this,  the  miserable  being  breathed 
his  last,  and  went  to  be  judged  before  the  great  bar  above. 

Then,  or  rather  afterward,  Stubbs  told  Mat  that  he  and 
Elvira  had  long  known  his  father;  in  fact,  the  home  they 
lived  in  had  been  made  a  present  to  the  Stubbs  family  by 
Mat’s  father. 

Stubbs  had  afterward-become  a  detective.  With  little 
reason  to  love  the  Logan  family- — one  of  whom  had  en¬ 
ticed  his  sister  from  home — he  no  sooner  stumbled  on 
a  clew  concerning  the  rascality  of  Richard  Logan  toward 
the  child  of  his  old  benefactor  than  he  devoted  his  time 
to  tracing  up  the  many  threads  of  the  whole  villainous 
scheme. 

Stubbs  and  Elvira  to  this  day  live  together  in  a  pretty 
cottage  not  far  from  New  York. 

As  for  Mat,  he  went  East,  proved  his  claim,  with  Stubbs’ 
assistance,  converted  everything  into  cash,  returned  West, 
and  purchased  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the  railroad,  and 
the  first  use  of  the  power  he  thus  became  possessed  of  was 
to  make  Alex  engineer  of  the  mail  train. 

And  to-day  he  is  president  of  the  road  on  which  he  gained 
the  soubriquet  of  Mail-train  Mat. 

Next  week V'issue- will  contain  “THE  MAGIC  RIFLE; 
OR,  FIGHTING  FOR  THE  LONE  STAR.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE: — z\  11  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  ones  you 
want  from  any  newsdealer,,  send  the  price  in  money  or 
postage  stamps  by  mail  to  FRANK  TOTTSEY,  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  24  UNION  SQUARE,  New  York  City,  and  you 
will  receive  the  copies  you  order  by  return  mail. 
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AN  OATH  OF  SILENCE 


One  day  just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
dark  battle-smoke  had  cleared  away  from  the  long-over¬ 
shadowed  horizon  of  our  fair  land,  and  the  two  divisions 
of  one  great  family  had  thrown  down  their  weapons  of  war, 
T  found  myself  comfortably  established  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

During  the  war  I  had  served  as  a  Secret  Service  officer 
under  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  the  head  of  the  Government 
Detective  Department,  and  having  been  very  successful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  such  work  as  had  been  assigned  me, 
lion.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  gave  me  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  with  the  credentials  furnished  by 
Colonel  Baker,  I  began  as  a  detective  on  my  own  hook. 
That  is  to  say,  opened  an  office  and  duly  announced  myself 

as  a  private  detective. 

\ 

I  had  often  felt  myself  hampered  by  the  obligations 
which  had  bound  me  to  obey  the  orders  of  others  during 
my  experience  under  Colonel  Baker,  and  I  fancied  that? 
free  from  all  such  restraint  I  could  accomplish  detective 
work  which  would  not  only,  redound  to  my  credit  and  help 
me  on  to  the  goal  of  fame  for  which  we  are  all  struggling, 
but  at  the  same  time  put  money  into  my  pocket  somewhat 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  my  work. 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  chagrined  when,  having  sat  in 
my  new  office  for  nearly  a  month,  I  still  found  myself  a 
gentleman  of  leisure — that  is  to  say,  no  client  appeared, 
and  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 

I  remember  one  dark,  rainy  morning — one  of  those 
“blue”  mornings  when  the  influence  of  the  dismal  weather 
depresses  one’s  spirits,  particularly  when  one  is  unem¬ 
ployed — I  sat  idle  in  my  office,  mechanically  scanning  a 
daily  paper,  which  I  had  read  even  to  the  advertisements, 
when  the  letter-carrier  appeared  at  my  door  with  a  letter 
for  me. 

It  was  a  dainty,  perfumed  little  letter,  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  were  in  a  neat,  feminine  hand. 

“A  lady’s  letter.  Bah !  I  wish  that  it  was  a  business 
letter,  a  letter  asking  my  professional  service.  Anything 
in  the  line  of  work  would  be  acceptable,”  I  muttered,  as 
I  impatiently  opened  the  letter. 

The  next  moment  I  opened  wide  my  eyes  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  for  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  drawn  in  my 
favor  and  payable  at  a  Washington  bank,  fluttered  down 
at  my  feet  from  out  the  envelope,  and  T  saw  what  it  was 
as  it  lav  face  upward  on  the  floor. 

I  picked  it  up,  and  then,  with  an  interest  strangely  tinc¬ 
tured  with  curiosity,  I  read  it. 

I  was  amazed  at  its  contents. 

The  letter  was  a  mystery. 

I  felt  that  T  had  at  last  the  opportunity  to  work  on  my 
own  accoupt,  which  I  had  so  long  desired. 

Perhaps  the  romance  of  my  life  was  to  begin  that  day,  for 
my  first  case  certainly  was  a  romantic  one,  and  l  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  way  most  surprising. 

But  the  actual  fact  that  my  services  were  worth  five  hun¬ 


dred  dollars  to  the  writer  of  the  mysterious  letter  was  no 
romance — ah,  no,  that  was  a  pleasing  reality. 

But  the  letter — I  can  repeat  it  to  you  now,  word  for 
word — I  learned  that  letter  by  heart,  and  the  original  is 
yet  in  my  possession. 

The  letter  was  exactly  in  the  following  words: 

“Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  — ,  18 — . 

“Dear  Sir. — Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $500,  which 
you  will  accept  if  you  undertake  the  case  which  1  am 
about  to  state  to  you.  If  you  do  undertake  it,  and  succeed, 
five  hundred  dollars  more  will  be  paid  you,  and  all  the 
expenses  which  you  may  have  incurred.  No  attempt  at 
communicating  with  the  author  of  this  is  necessary,  and 
will  be  useless.  If  you  accept  the  check  I  shall  know  it,  and 
then  I  shall  be  sure  you  are  at  work  for  me.  Now  to  the 
case  or  circumstances  which  I  wish  you  to  investigate. 

“Just  before  the  close  of  the  war  an  old  resident  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  by  the  name  of  Jason  Hern,  disappeared, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  is  dead,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I 
wish  you  to  fully  investigate  the  matter  and  establish  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  whether  J ason  Hern  is  living 
or  dead. 

“If  you  succeed  in  doing  this  you  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  I  desire. 

“Jason  Hern  resided  in  C -  County,  and  you  will 

have  no  trouble  in  finding  his  plantation. 

“For  reasons,  which  I  need  not  state,  I  anf  to  be  un¬ 
known  in  this  matter. 

“Yours  truly,  L.  L.  L.” 

9 

The  check  was  written  and  signed  in  a  large  business 
hand,  unlike  the  penmanship  displayed  in  the  letter. 

The  name  signed  to  the  check  was  James  M.  Mason. 

I  was  sure  that  the  same  hand  had  not  written  both  the 
note  and  the  mysterious  letter. 

Was  the  check  0.  K.  ? 

This  question  was  settled  when  I  presented  it  at  the 
bank  and  promptly  received  my  money. 

My  next  move  was  to  locate  Jason  Hern’s  former  resi¬ 
dence,  and  I  was  not  long  in  doing  this. 

Hern  House,  as  the  plantation  homestead  of  the  missing 
man  was  called,  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
James  River,  not  far  from  “Dutch  Gap,”  which  connects 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  river. 

This  passage  was  begun  bv  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  but 
it  was  only  finally  completed  during  the  Civil  War. 

By  means  of  the  “Dutch  Gap.”  the  distance  by  water 
from  Baltimore  to  Richmond  is  shortened  about  nine 
miles;  and  when  it  was  completed,  the  Federal  gunboats 
jan  through  it,  and  thence  down  the  James  River  up  to 
Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital. 

At  the  close  of  a  hot  August  day,  I  rode  up  to  Hern 
House. 

The  old  plantation  homestead,  in  the  favorite  Southern 
style  of  architecture,  with  its  wide  encircling  verandas 
low  walls  and  flat  roof,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  seemed  falling  into  decay,  and  there  v  ; 
an  air  of  neglect  about  the  place. 
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At  the  wayside  tavern,  in  the  little  hamlet  beyond  the 
eoiWr.es  of  the  plantation,  in  which  the  post-office  was  lo¬ 
cated .  I  had  spent  the  day. 

The  landlord  of  the  country  hostelry,  and  the  usual  hang¬ 
er-on  of  a  barroom,  were  only  too  willing  to  enlighten  me 
■when  1  had  lubricated  their  throats  b}r  means  of  several 
drink  of  the  vile  decoction  which,  by  a  misnomer,  they 
chose  to  designate  as  whisky. 

The  last  of  the  war,  old  Jason  Mern,  the  owner  of  the 
plantation,  and  an  old  bachelor  of  miserly  disposition  and  a 
sort  of  recluse,  but  an  ultra  partisan  of  “the  lost  cause,” 
had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

At  the  date  of  old  Jason's  disappearance,  the  times  in 
that  part  of  Virginia  were  troublous,  and  those  who  knew 
or  suspected  that  the  old  planter  was  a  spy,  supposed  that 
he  had  been  shot  while  attempting  to  make  his  way  through 
the  lines. 

As  if  to  substantiate  this  view  of  the  case,  the  body  of  a 
man.  decomposed  beyond  all  recognition,  was  found  near 
the  L  nion  lines,  half  buried  in  the  marsh,  and  with  a 
bullet-hole  in  his  head. 

This  body  was  found  some  time  after  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  old  Jason  Hern. 

After  the  old  man’s  death,  his  only  living  heir  had  taken 
possession  of  the  missing  man’s  plantation  and  all  his 
wealth,  for  Jason  Hern  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
that  portion  of  the  State. 

“So  the  old  man  had  only  one  heir?”  I  asked  of  my  in¬ 
formants. 

“'Only  one,  Wesley  Hern,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  who 
now  resides  at  the  plantation,  when  he  is  not  in  Richmond, 
Norfolk  or  Baltimore.  He  is  at  home  now,  though,”  was 
my  answer  from  the  landlord.  “There  used  to  be  another 
inmate  of  Hern  House — a  girl  that  the  old  man  took  from 
the  poorhouse  and  educated.  They  say  the  old  fellow 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she  wouldn’t  have  him,  and 
she  left  his  house.  I’ve  heard  she  is  now  a  governess  in 
Richmond,”  he  continued,  as  though  this  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  were  an  after-thought. 

Instantly  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  author  of 
the  letter  which  had  engaged  me  in  this  investigation  was 
the  girl  whom  old  Jason  Hern  had  educated  and  wished  to 
marry. 

The  mysterious  letter  had  been  postmarked  Richmond, 
Virginia,  as  well  as  dated  at  that  city. 

But  why  should  this  young  woman  desire  to  remain  un¬ 
known  in  the  matter?  Why  did  she  seek  to  conceal  her 
identity'  even  from  me? 

These  questions  "were  unanswerable,  and  I  confess  that 
the  conduct  of  my  unknown  employer  puzzled  me. 

I  was,  however,  quite  confident  in  my  own  mind  that 
some  strong  motive  impelled  the  lady  who  had  engaged 
my  -erv ice-  to  maintain  the  secrecy  with  which  she  had 
surrounded  herself. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  T  was  quite  as  anxious  to 
know  the  wherefore  of  her  strange  e<.«duct  as  I  was  to 
solve  ’  id  mystery  of  Jason  Hern’s  fate. 

A-  I  rode  up  to  the  door  of  Hern  House,  a  hideous  old 
negro  appeared  and  threw  open  the  gate  for  me,  and  I 


fancied  that  he  regarded  me  with  a  baleful  and  distrustful 
glance. 

“Is  your  master  at  home?”  I  asked. 

Before  the  hideous  negro  could  answer  my  question,  a 
young  man,  tall  and  strongly  built,  but  with  a  dark,  fierce 
face,  and  wearing  a  mustache,  which,  like  his  hair,  was 
jet  black,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

“I  am  Wesley  Hern,  sir,”  he  said. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hern,  I  am  a  stranger  to  you, 
but  I  called  regarding  the  plantation  beyond  the  marsh, 
which  I  am  informed  it  is  your  purpose  to  dispose  of.  I 
should  like  to  examine  the  property,  and  should  all  prove 
satisfactory,  you  may  find  in  me  a  purchaser,”  I  said. 

It  was  a  fact  that  he  wished  to  sell  the  property  men¬ 
tioned. 

“You  are  welcome  to  Hern  House,  Mr. —  Mr. - ” 

“Bailey.” 

“Mr.  Bailey.  Judas,  take  the  gentleman’s  horse.  It  is 
late;  you  will  accept  my  hospitality  until  morning,  I  trust, 
and  to-morrow  you  can  look  at  the  marsh  plantation,  and 
we  will  talk  the  matter  over  at  our  leisure,”  said  Wesley 
Hern. 

That  evening,  over  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  Mr.  Hern 
became  quite  friendly,  and  I  skilfully  directed  the  con¬ 
versation  to  the  subject  of  the  strange  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Jason  Hern. 

“Yes,  Uncle  Jason  disappeared,  but  it  wasn’t  so  strange, 
after  all.  Now  the  war  is  over  I  don’t  mind  saying  he 
used  to  carry  messages  to  General  Beauregard — in  fact  he 
was  a  Confederate  spy;  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  Yankee 
sharpshooters  picked  him  off  as  he  was  passing  the  picket 
lines,”  said  Wesley  Hern. 

“When  was  it  that  you  last  saw  your  uncle?”  I  asked, 
carelessly. 

“He  left  this  house  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March, 
and  never  returned,”  was  the  answer-^ 

I  studied  Wesley  Hern  all  that  evening,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  man  Who  would  bear  close 
watching. 

I  retired  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  not  more  than  an 
hour  later  I  was  awakened  bv  a '  series  of  wild  shrieks, 
groans  and  yells,  accompanied  by  a  strange  clanking 
sound,  and  the  guttural  tones  of  a  negro. 

I  opened  my  chamber  door,  and  stole  out  into  the  hall, 
revolver  in  hand. 

But  the  sounds  ceased  as  I  gained  the  hall,  and  although 
I  listened  for  some  time  for  a  repetition  of  them,  it  came 
not,  and  I  crept  back  into  my  room  as  I  heard  the  sound 
of  stealthy  footsteps  coming  along  the  hall. 

With  the  door  on  a  slight  crack  I  peered  into  the  hall, 
which  the  moonlight  falling  through  a  large  window 
served  to  imperfectly  illuminate,  and  presently  Judas,  the 
hideous  negro,  whom  I  had  met  at  the  gate  of  the  grounds 
about  the  plantation  house,  stole  by. 

I  knew  that  there  was  some  secret  about  Ilern  House 
now,  but  what  it  was,  it  was  yet  my  task  to  determine. 

Next  morning  I  accompanied  my  host  to  the  marsh 
plantation  and  rode  about  it.  ( 

After  learning  the  price  I  took  my  departure,  promising 
to  return  in  a  day  or  two  if  I  concluded  to  close  the  bar¬ 
gain. 
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I  immediately  went  to  Richmond  and  sought  General 
Beauregard,  who  was  at  this  time  in  that  city. 

I  at  once  informed  him  that  1  had  been  engaged  to  in- 
vestigate  the  disappearance  of  Jason  Hern,  of  Virginia, 
and  l  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  gentleman. 

“I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  true  friend  of  the  South, 
and  he  served  the  lost  cause  well,”  replied  Beauregard. 

“When  did  you  last  see  him,  general?” 

“About  the  first  of  March.” 

“Did  you  hear  from  him  after  that?” 

“Yes” 

“Can  you  tell  me  when?” 

“Jason  Hern’s  last  report  is  still  in  my  possession.  It 
is  in  my  private  safe,  with  his  other  reports  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  forces.  I  will  consult  the  letter,  if 
vou  wish,  as  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.”  \ 

General  Beauregard  unlocked  the  safe  which  stood  in 
the  apartment  in  which  the  interview  I  am  relating  took 
place,  and  produced  a  bundle  of  letters,  all  filed  and  dated. 

He  ran  them  over  for  a  moment,  and  finally  selected  one. 

“Ah,  this  is  Jason  Hern‘s  letter,  and  it  is  dated  March 
the  seventeenth.  It  came  by  a  negro  of  Hern’s  whom  he 
fully  trusted,”  said  the  general. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  he  wished  me 
success  in  my  undertaking. 

So  Wesley  Hern  lied  when  he  said  Jason  disappeared  on 
the  14th  of  March,  for  he  had  written  a  letter  to  General 
Beauregard  on  the  seventeenth,  and  that  letter  was  dated 
at  Hern  House. 

As  I  recalled  the  mysterious  occurrence  of  the  night  I 
spent  at  Hern  House,  a  suspicion  dawned  upon  my  mind, 
and  1  returned  to  the  home  of  the  missing  man,  again 
timing  my  arrival  so  as  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  remain 
over  night. 

Everything  came  about  as  I  hoped  it  would,  and  once 
more  I  found  myself  an  inmate  of  the  sleeping-room  which 
i  had  occupied  when  I  first  visited  the  plantation. 

I  had  just  retired  when  a  faint  and  stealthy  sound  with¬ 
out  my  door  reached  my  ears,  and  immediately  there  came 
a  gentle  tapping. 

I  sprang  from  the  bed  and  threw  open  the  door. 

Instantly  an  aged  negro,  with  wool  as  white  as  snow, 
glided  into  the  room  and  silently  closed  the  door. 

“Is  you  de  Yankee  man  from  de  Norf  what  am  gwine  to 
buy  de  mash  plantation?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  1  am  that  party.” 

“Den  T  done  tole  you  suffin,  fo’  it’s  been  on  my  mind  fer 
a  long  time,  and  l  dussen’t  tole  no  one  in  dese  parts,  as 
dey  is  all  friends  of  Marse  Wesley,  an’  dey  would  done  tole 
him.  Southern  folks  nebber  believe  a  colored  man  agin  a 
white  gem  man,  no  how.  Den,  too,  Marse  Wesley  and 
Judas  dey  done  tole  me  if  I  tole  dey  cut  my  heart  out. 
Yes,  sah,  dat’s  what  dey  said,”  and  the  old  darkey  shivered 
with  fear,  as  he  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the  door. 

“Toll  me  all.  1  will  believe  you,  and,  if  you  speak  the 
truth,  no  harm  shall  come  to  you;  I  promise  that,”  said  1. 

“Well,  den,  old  Marse  Jason  ain’t  dead.  No,  sah.  he 
ain’t  dead  no  moah  than  you  am.  He  am  chained  in  de 
cellar.  Dev  has  kept  him  chained  since  las'  March  in  de 
attic;  but  when  you  come  heah  fust  dev  moved  him  down 
into  the  cellar  at  night. “  the  old  darkey  said. 

“Can  you  guide  me  to  Jason  Hern's  prison?”  I  asked. 


“Yes,  sail,  but  de  poor  ole  marse  am  done  gone  era/.), 
and  you  can’t  do  nuffin  with  him.  Better  go  git  some  >  un- 
kee  mans  to  come  with  you,  fo’  you  go  to  him,  fo  if  you 
don’t,  Marse  Wesley  and  Judas  will  kill  yer  sure,”  replied 

the  old  negro. 

There  was  wisdom  in  his  words,  and  1  remained  in  my 
room  until  morning,  and  then  I  took  my  departure  as  soon 

as  possible. 

That  night  I  returned  with  a  force  at  my  hack,  and  Wes¬ 
ley  Hern  and  Judas  were  placed  under  arrest  before  they 
could  offer  any  resistance. 

The  old  darkey  who  had  visited  me  the  night  before  then 
conducted  me  to  the  cellar,  where  I  found  Jason  Hern 
chained  to  the  wall. 

Confinement  and  cruel  neglect  had  driven  him  mad. 

Without  loss  of  time  I  telegraphed  the  result  of  my  in¬ 
vestigation  to  James  W.  Mason,  the  man  whose  name  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  $500  check  which  I  had  received  from  the 
unknown  lady. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Mason  and  a  handsome  young  lady 
whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  Miss  Delia  Lambert  Lane, 
arrived  at  Hern  House,  and  it  came  out  that  Miss  »Lane, 
who  was  employed  as  a  governess  in  Mr.  Mason’s  family, 
had  written  the  letter  which  engaged  me  to  investigate  the 
strange  disappearance  of  Jason  Hern,  and  she  said  in  ex¬ 
planation  ; 

“I  was  bound  by  an  oath  of  silence  never  to  reveal  what 
I  know  about  Mr.  Jason  Hern’s  disappearance.  I  came  to 
visit  him  about  the  first  of  April,  and  found  Wesley  Hern 
at  the  plantation.  From  him  I  first  heard  of  Jason  Hern's 
disappearance. 

“That  night,  as  Wesley  Hern  and  I  sat  in  the  great 
sitting-room  before  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  in  which  a 
log  fire  glowed,  Jason  Hern,  with  wild  eyes,  disheveled 
hair,  and  dragging  chains  which  were,  secured  about  his 
ankles,  rushed  into  the  room. 

“Judas,  Wesley’s  Hern’s  colored  man,  closely  followed 
him,  and  lie  and  Wesley  seized  old  Jason  and  dragged  him 
away. 

“A  few  moments  later  Wesley  returned,  and  seizing  me 
bv  the  arm,  while  his  fierce  face  told  that  he  was'terriblv 
in  earnest,  he  hissed  : 

“  ‘Swear  never  to  reveal  to  mortal  what  you  have  this 
night  seen,  or  you  shall  never  leave  this  place  alive.' 

“In  my  terror  I  took  a  fearful  oath  of  silence,  which  I 
dared  not  break,  so  without  revealing  that  regarding  which 
I  had  sworn  to  remain  silent,  I  engaged  you  as  I  did.” 

Thus  all  was  made  clear. 

Jason  Hern,  under  proper  medical  treatment,  soon  re¬ 
covered  his  mind. 

Wesley  was  imprisoned,  as  was  Judas,  his  colored  ac¬ 
complice. 

The  old  darkey  who  had  revealed  to  me  the  secret  of 
Hlrn  House  was  well  rewarded. 

I  received  five  hundred  dollars  more,  and  when,  some 
years  after,  Jason  Hern  died,  lie  left  all  his  property  to 
handsome  Delia  Lane,  the  girl  who  had  been  bound  bv 
1  “an  oath  of  silence,”  and  yet  had  saved  him.  through  my 
instrumentality,  from  an  awful  fate. 

Wesley  Hern  committed  suicide  in  prison,  and  Judas 
was  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  guards  while  attempting  an 
escape. 


‘UNCLE  SAM”  BANKS 

For  Quarters,  Nickels,  Dimes  and  Pennies 


^REGISTER 


EVERY  DEPOSIT  REGISTERS 

Quarter  Banks  register  80  deposits  or  $20.00, 
the  Nickel  bank  holds  200  deposits  or  $10.00, 
the  Dime  bank  holds  200  deposits  or  $20.00, 
and  the  Penny  bank  contains  100  deposits  or 
$1.00.  These  banks  are  about  4 V2  inches  long, 

4  inches  high,  3  inches  wide  and  weigh  from 
%  lb.  to  1%  lbs.  They  are  made  of  heavy 
cold  rolled  steel,  are  beautifully  ornamented, 
and  cannot  be  opened  until  the  full  amount 
of  their  capacity  is  deposited.  When  the  coin 
is  put  in  the  slot,  and  a  lever  is  pressed,  a 
bell  rings.  The  indicator  always  shows  the 
.  amount  in  the  bank.  All  the  mechanism  is 
|  securely  placed  out  of  reach  of  meddlesome 
[  fingers.  It  is  the  strongest,  safest,  and  most 
I  reliable  bank  made  as  it  has  no  key,  but  locks 
and  unlocks  automatically. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR  each 

A  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  PAID  TO  AGENTS 

Nat  Hess,  185  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FUN  AT  HOME 

WITH  OUR  INDOOR  FOOTBALL 


Here  is  what  it  looks  like 


PRICE  35  CENTS  EACH 


DELIVERED  FREE 

It  Is  13  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide, 
contains  a  DURABLE  RUBBER  BLADDER 
and  is  covered  with  STRONG  FLANNEL  in 
fancy  colors.  IT  CANNOT  BREAK  ANY¬ 
THING.  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
toys  on  the  Market. 

FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG 


TO  OITR  HEADERS:  Wo  hnve  advertisements  in  this  issue.  We  have  chosen  our 
advertisers;  they  are  reputable  and  high  class,  and  we  stand  back  of  every  article 
advertised  in  our  columns,  and  back  of  every  advertiser.  If  you  have  any  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  that  have  been  unheeded  by  the  advertiser  make  them  to  us. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher. 


YOU  CAN’T  SLIP 


IF  YOU  WEAR 


“Little  Clinchers” 


No  matter  how  slippery  the  road  or  how  steep  the  hill,  this  claw  of  steel  will 
carry  you  over  it  safely.  They  prevent  falls  and 


A  child  can  adjust  them  in  30  seconds,  no 
nails,  straps,  screws  or  rivets;  won’t  injure  your 
shoes.  No  need  to  remove  them  indoors;  fold  the 
heel-plate  forward,  reversing  spikes  under  instep 
and  floors  and  carpets  are  safe 

ComfortaLble,  Durable,  Invisible 

Spring  steel  with  specially  hardened  points. 
You  should  have  “LITTLE  CLINCHERS”  ion 
your  winter  shoes,  and  see  that  the  old  folks  have 
have  them  on  theirs. 

Indispensable  to  Post  men, ,  Golfers,  Hunters, 
Woodsmen,  Brakemen,  Miners  and  to  ALL  who 
Would  insure  life  and  limb  in  icy  weather. 

25C  ^  pair  postpaid 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  WEST  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


200  Magic  Tricks  you  200-Magic  Tricks  with 

coins,  cards,  dice,  ribbons,  rings,  etc.,  explained,  so 
simple  that  you  can  do  them  at  once.  You  can  aston¬ 
ish  and  amuse  friends  and  make  money.  Be  a  wiz¬ 
ard  and  shine  as  a  star  in  your  town.  We  send  free 
with  Tricks  our  Catalog  of  iOOO'Bargains.  Write  now. 
Bates  Magic  Co.,  Dept.  38  Box  Si,  Melrose,  Mass. 


I  will  send  as  long  as  they  last  my  25c  Book 

STRONG  ARMS 

For  10c  in  Stamps  or  Coin 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  halftone  cuts,  show¬ 
ing  exercises  that  will  quickly  develop,  beautify, 
and  gain  great  strength  in  shoulders,  arms, 
and  hands  without  any  apparatus. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
1781  Barker  Bldg.,  110  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Learned  by  any  Man  or  Boy  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day 
2  cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 


O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  *1536—823  Bigelow  St„  Peoria,  Ill.j 


MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS— LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHING  for  writers.  All  work  new,  ori¬ 
ginal,  high-class  and  guaranteed.  MSS. 
revised.  Trade  and  professional  names 
furnished.  Terms  reasonable.  Splendid  re¬ 
ferences  and  many  HITS. 

R,  A.  Browne,  Suite  125,  729  Sixth  Av.,  New  York 


MAGIC 

co. 


POCKET  TRICK,  FREE. 

Including  catalog.  Send  6  cents. 
2270  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 


BOY  AND  GIRL  AGENTS 

Sell  25  packets  of  post-cards  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  genuine  nickel  watch  or  pair  of 
ice  skates;.  Write  to-day. 

F.  C.  HUTTON,  131  Smith  St.,  Oept.  T,  Winnipeg,  Mao, 


loads  of  fun  for  io  cts. 

I  m il  Q  H  Ventriloquists’  Double  Throat.  Fits  roof  of 

nii m  A  m  mouth,  invisible,  imitates  birds  and  animals. 

Used  by  great  Wizard  Herman.  Astonish  and 
mystify  your  friends,  biggest  thing  yet.  Thousands  sold.  Only  lOe. 

4  for  35c.  Bates  Music  Co.,  Box  35,  Dept.  35 ,  Melrose,  Mass. 


FALSE  MUSTACHES,  FULL  BEARDS,  ETC. 


Mustaches  15c.  each,  2  for  25c.;  full  beards 
and  side  whiskers,  75c.  each.  Can  be  had 
in  five  colors— gray,  red,  dark  brown,  light 
brown  and  black.  Name  color  you  want. 
Postage  stamps  taken. 

Address  CHAS.  UNGER,  316  Union  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Enjoy  Yourself  in  the  House  in 
Bad  Weather 

Any  Game  of  Football  can  be 
Played  with  it 

LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  AGENTS 

DAN  LOEB,  100  W.  117th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BOYS’  OWN  TOY  MAKER. 

Telle  how  to  make  Toys,  Steaffl  Enginea,  Photo 
Cameras,  Microscopes,  Telographs,  Telephones, 
Magic  Lanterns,  Boats,  Kites,  Balloons,  Masks, 
Wagons, Toyliouses,  Bow  &  Arrow, Ouns,  Slings, 
Btilts,  Fishing  Tackle.  Ilabblt  A  Bird  Traps,  and 
many  others,  all  »o  plain  that  any  boy  can  easily 
make.  200  illns.  This  grest  book  bv  mail.  10(5 
B  AXES  &  CO.,  Dept.  8,  MELItOSE,  MASS. 


STAMPS:  105  China,  Egypt, &c.,  stamp 
Dictionary  A  Li*t  3000  Bargain *  3  «>.  Illu’t.  Ca/o-! 
t"g  pricing  the  ttamp*  0/  oil  nations,  1  2  c.  Album* 

I  Oo,  1 8c,30e ,90c.  Agt*  wntd.,  50 P.r  fr/tole- 
Mlcjitt*  to  denier*  UVL1.ABV  Sta. A, BOSTON 
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rtouth  of  Inyanga,  north  of  Umtali.  The  diBtrict  contain* * 
Hundreds  of  these  pits,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
in  which  the  ancients  kept  their  slaves.  The  tablet  was  evi¬ 
dently  made  of  cement  and  had  been  cut  in  two,  clearly  while 
it  was  soft,  the  letters  on  it  being  in  no  way  damaged.  The 
characters  look  to  me  like  Greek  letters,  but  other  experts 
say  they  are  Graeco-Phoenician.  I  take  it  to  be  the  half  of  an 
ancient  passport,  one  portion  of  which  was  retained  by  the 
master  and  the  other  handed  to  the  messenger.  I  also  dis¬ 
covered  near  Zimbabwe  a  brass  figure  of  Pan,  six  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  very  similar  to  the  figures  found  at  Pompeii, 
thus  proving  Gre»k  influence  in  South  Africa  at  a  later  period 
than  the  tablet  I  have  mentioned.  These  and  other  discoveries 
are  to  my  mind  further  proof  that  in  South  Africa  theie 
has  been  a  continuation  of  different  ancient  civilizations.  It 
has  also  been  shown*  that  during  aW  these  periods  gold  min¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  on.  Apparently  this  was  begun  by  na¬ 
tives  of  the  soil,  probably  buShmen,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  first  Semitic  people  who  appeared  on  the  scene  were  only 
traders  in  the  precious  metal. 


Not  very  long  ago  there  was  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire, 
England,  a  cottage  and  a  boathouse  that  were  made  almost*  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  remains  of  a  score  or  so  of  whales  that  had 
been  driven  ashore  some  years  before.  The  framework  of  the 
edifice  consisted*  wholly  of  whalebone,  and  the  dried  skins 
of  the  huge  creatures  were  neatly  and  strongly  fastened  as  a 
covering  for  walls  and  roof.  There  is  another  building  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  case  the  skulls 
of  the  whales  and  some  of  the  heavier  bones  are  used  with 
great  effect  as  outside  ornaments. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  highest  electrical  sign  in  the  world 
was  recently  erected  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  where  it  can  be  viewed  to  good  advantage 
from  New  York  city.  The  principal  feature  of  the  sign  is 
the  large  illustration  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  outlined  with 
electric  lamps.  The  sign  is  erected  on  a  tall  building,  the 
top  of  the  rock  rising  200  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
sign  is  designed  to  withstand  a  wind  pressure  of  250  tons. 
Altogether  3,000  electric  lamps  are  used,  consuming  100  horse¬ 
power.  The  lighting  equipment  is  sufficient  to  illuminate  a 
large  town.  The  principal  words  in  the  sign  are  written 
with  letters  ten  feet  high. 

• 

% 

Jake  Hunt,  the  oldest  living  Klickitat  Indian  known,- lies 
at  death’s  door  at  his  home,  adjoining  Husum,  Oregon.  The 
old  Indian  is  reputed  be  more  than  100  years  of  age.  Years 
ago  an  Indian  village  stood  where  the  Hunt  family  now  car¬ 
ries  on  a  general  farming  business.  All  that  is  left  of  the  old 
settlement  is  a  little  church,  a  totem  pole  and  numerous 
mounds  where  the  Klickltats  lie  who  could  not  reach  the  cen¬ 
tury  mark.  Old  Jake  says  that  this)  was  the  Indians’  para¬ 
dise  before  the  advent  of  early  white  settlers.  Jake  Hunt 
is  destined  not  to  die  a  poor  Indian.  His  lands  are  as  rich 
and  productive  as  any  in  the  valley  and  command  a  high  price. 
He  is  said  to  have  married  seven  times  during  his  long 
career,  but  there  will  be  only  a  widow  and  a  few  children  to 
fall  heir  to  his  valuable  property. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters,  the  German  explorer,  tells  of  strange  finds 
in  South  Africa:  “I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  tablet 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  contains  the  first  actual  ancient  in¬ 
scription  found  in  South  Africa.  Formerly  discoveries  have 
not  been  of  proved  actual  inscriptions,  but  of  stones  bearing 
marks  strongly  resembling  ancient  Semitic  writings.  The  tab¬ 
let  in  question  was  found  by  my  men  in  a  slave  pit  to  the 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


jack—I’d  awfully  in  love  with  Kitty,  but  wouldn’t  have  her 
know  it  for  the  world.  Alice — So  she  told  me. 

Employer — You  are  too  slow  about  your  work.  Office  Boy 
(cheerfully) — Oh,  well;  what  I  don’t  do  to-day  I  kin  do  to- 
morrer. 

Millicent— What  was  the  first  bird  the  Pilgrims  saw  when 
they  landed?  Evelyn — The  turkey?  Millicent — No;  the  tom¬ 
my-hawk. 

Hank  Stubbs — Ev’rybuddy  orter  lay  up  somethin’  fur  a 
rainy  day.  Bige  Miller— I  s’pose  thet’s  the  reason  they’s  so 
much  kickin’  over  the  drouth. 

First  Student — How  is  it  you  pay  so  little  attention  of  late 
to  your  personal  appearance?  You  should  remember  “clothes 
make  the  man.”  Second  Student — Yes,  but  I  can’t  find  a 
man  to  make  the  clothes. 

A  mother  of  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  had  recently  mar¬ 
ried.  cornered  an  eligible  young  man  in  the  drawing-room. 
“And  which  of  my  girls  do  your  most  admire,  might  I  ask?" 
“The  married  one,”  was  the  reply. 

To  his  teacher’s  request  that  he  give  the  class  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  “Bravery,”  Johnny  delivered  himself  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Some  boys  is  brave  ’cause  they  always  plays  with  little 
boys,  and  some  boys  is  brave  ’cause  their,  legs  is  too  short  to 
run  away,  but  most  boys  is  brave  ’cause  somebody’s  lookin’." 

They  are  telling  a  story  of  the  favored  suitor  of  a  Cleveland 
society  girl  who- called  at  the  house  of  his  inamorata  recently 
and  found  a  new  parlor  maid  at  the  door.  “Is  Miss  Blank 
in?  This  is  Mr.  Dash.”  he  explained.  The  maid  smiled  bright¬ 
ly.  “Oh,  yes.  sir,”  she  replied,  and  led  him  into  the  drawing 
room.  Here  he  waited  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  when  he 
finally  summoned  the  maid  again.  “Did  you  forget  to  tell 
Miss  Blank  that  I  was  here?"  he  asked  impatiently.  “No, 
sir,”  answered  the  new  maid.  “Miss  Blank  hasn't  got  hack 
from  shopping  yet.”  “But  you  told  me  she  was  in!"  “Yes. 
sir.  She  told  me  positively  that  she  was  always  at  home 
to  you,  sir.” 
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A  SHREWD  SCHEME 


Bv  Horace  Appleton. 


“One  of  the  strangest  cases  which  I  ever  came  across,”  said 
Tom  Renshawe,  the  St.  Louis  detective,  “was  the  Albion  bank¬ 
note  counterfeiting  dodge. 

"All  Missouri  was  on  fire  about  it,  and  rewards  of  fabulous 
amounts  for  the  arrest  of  the  perpetrator,  dead  or  alive,  were 
posted  everywhere. 

“I  was  then  young  in  the  business,  but  had  plenty  of  dare¬ 
devil,  and — what  is  quite  common  with  young  fellows  in  gen- 
eral — an  unusual  allowance  of  audacity — in  common  parlance, 
‘cheek.’ 

“One  day,  in  my  office  in  East  St.  Louis,  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  was  the  way  it  read: 

“  ‘Tom  Renshawe,  Detective:— Come  to  the  Capital  at  once. 
I  wish  to  see  you  upon  important  business.  Yours, 

“  ‘Secretary.’ 

"The  next  day  I  went  to  Washington,  and  in  the  Treasurer’s 
office  received  my  cue,  which  was  as  follows: 

“A  secret  bank-note  counterfeiting  gang  was  in  existence. 

“This  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  return  from  various 
banking-houses  of  bogus  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  dollar 
bills,  detected  by  the  teller. 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  showed  me  one  of  these 
bills. 

“It  was  a  very  clever  duplicate  of  a  genuine  one  hundred 
dollar  note,  drawn  upon  the  Albion  National  Bank.  The  im¬ 
pression  was  steel,  and  good,  the  only  defect  existing  in  one 
of  the  little  checks  which  traversed  alternately  the  head  of 
the  bill,  which  wras  absent. 

“  ‘Now,  Mr.  Renshawe,’  said  the  Treasurer,  after  some  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  possible  origin  of  the  imposition,  ‘what  we 
have  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  conclusion  is  this:  Expert  de¬ 
tectives  have  been  and  are  at  present  working  in  the  South, 
West,  and  East  upon  this  case,  but  none  have  as  yet  struck 
St.  Louis.  Here  is  a  most  important  territory,  which  has  been 
omitted.’ 

•  “In  a  moment  I  had  caught  my  employer’s  meaning. 

“  ‘And  you  wish  St.  Louis  put  under  surveillance?’  I  queried 

“My  interlocutor  smiled  approvingly  and  nodded  his  head. 

“  ‘Exactly,’  he  acquiesced,.  ‘That  is  precisely  the  idea.  Now, 
you  will  take  this  case  in  hand?’ 

“  ‘I  will.’ 

“  ‘And  endeavor  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Secretary,’  I  said,  calmly,  ‘Tom  Renshawe  has  never 
yet  met  with  defeat.’ 

“  ‘Enough,’  was  the  reply.  ‘It  has  been  thought  best  to  se¬ 
cure  a  St.  Louis  detective  to  do  the  work,  as  he  would  be  more 
apt  to  know  the  party  better  than  a  stranger.  Now,  good 
luck  to  you.’ 

“And  I  forthwith  returned  to  St.  Louis. 

“I  entered  at  once  upon  the  case. 

“And  at  the  outset  fortune  threw  in  my  way  a  valuable  clew. 

“Hardly  had  I  struck  St.  Louis,  when  upon  the  street  a 
note  was  thrust  into  my  hand  by  a  bootblack,  who  informed 
me  that  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black  clothes  had  given  him  a 
quarter  to  pass  it  to  me. 

“Nevertheless,  I  held  the  little  gamin  until  I  had  read  the 
r.ote.  This  was  its  wording: 


“  ‘Tom  Renshawe:  This  is  to  give  you  warning  that  if  you 
meddle  with  the  bank-note  case  you  will  not  live  long  enough 
to  regret  it.  Beware!  Beware!  Influential  and  moneyed  men 
ahe  concerned  in  it,  and  they  will  not  see  their  interests  sacri¬ 
ficed.  A  Warning.’ 

“This  note  I  considered  a  very  important  clew. 

“I  could  elicit  no  further  information  from  the  little  boot- 
black.  But  I  was  well  satisfied. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  receiving  of  such  a  summary  admoni¬ 
tion  satisfied  me  that  I  was  upon  the  right  track,  and  that 
the  bank-note  counterfeiters  were  indeed  located  in  or  near 
St.  Louis. 

“Again  the  writing  furnished  a  possible  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  altogether  I  assured  myself  that  the  enemy  had  made 
a  very  palpable  mistake. 

“I  did  not  place  much  fear  upon  the  execution  of  the  threat 
to  take  my  life,  for  my  safety  had  been  too  many  times  threat¬ 
ened  for  me  to  flinch  now. 

“And  right  here  was  where  I  made  a  mistake. 

“Yes,  it  is  possible — more,  very  common — for  detectives  to 
make  mistakes.  They  are  not,  unfortunately,  invariably  in¬ 
fallible,  and  the  logic  of  this  fact  I  was  destined  to  realize. 

For  upon  the  bridge,  one  evening,  while  returning  from  East 
St.  Louis,  I  was  set  upon  by  a  couple  of  muffled  men,  who  had 
my  life  in  view,  for  one  of  them  felled  me  with  a  stunning 
blow. 

“Then  I  was  thrown  quickly  over  the  bridge’s  parapet,  and 
down  into  the  deep,  sluggish  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which 

would  undoubtedly  have  closed  over  me  forever,  had  my  in- 

* 

sensibility  been  deeper. 

“But,  as  it  was,  the  blow  had  only  proven  a  glancing  one, 
and  producing  a  temporary  unconsciousness,  which,  when  I 
struck  the  water,  by  a  powerful  reaction  was  dispelled. 

“I  came  quickly  to  the  surface  and  struck  out. 

“Even  then  I  might  have  been  drowned  in  my  weakness, 
had  I  not  floated  opportunely  under  the  prow  of  a  barge,  and 
caught  at  a  drifting  rope. 

“A  few  moments  later  a  passing  row-boat  picked  me  up, 
and  I  was  landed  all  safe. 

“After  this,  I  did  not  at  once  show7  myself.  The  rumor 
went  about  that  Tom  Renshawe  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
My  enemy  believed  me  dead. 

“I  adopted  a  clever  disguise.  Took  rooms  at  the  Planters’ 
Hotel,  and  was  a  retired  merchant.  All  the  while  I  worked 
sharply. 

“As  the  case  now  was,  I  was  in  the  dark.  I  could  feel  my 
‘birds,’  knew  of  their  presence,  but  not  see  or  identify  them. 
This,  however,  I  believed  only  a  question  of  time. 

“One  morning,  in  reading  the  morning  daily,  I  noticed  an 
advertisement: 

“  ‘Professor  Leon, 

“  ‘ Taxidermist 

“The  name  struck  me  singularly.  I  looked  for  the  address, 

and  found  it  to  be  154  H - street.  I  then  resorted  to  ray 

note-book. 

“I  had  once  arrested  a  man  in  Saint  Joseph^by  name  Leon 
Larowe.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  short  term  for  forgery,  and 
I  remembered  that  he  had  figured  as  a  sort  of  curiosity  man 
and  taxidermist,  for  a  number  of  evidences  of  this  profession 
were  found  in  his  rofhn. 

“At  once  an  idea  struck  me  strangely. 

“So  Professor  Larowe,  or  Leon,  the  colors  under  which  he 
now  sailed,  was  at  large.  His  sentence  had  probably  expired. 

“Sometimes  a  detective’s  clews  are  obtained  by  a  strange 
combination  of  circumstances. 

( Continued  on  page  32) 
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( Continued  from  page  29) 

’‘Oftentimes  the  merest  observation  in  an  unexpected  man¬ 
ner  will  bring  a  great  mystery  to  light. 

“And  thus  it  was  in  the  present  case. 

“I  remembered  Professor  Leon,  so  called,  quite  well.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  always  seedily  clad,  with  straggling,  bushy, 
black  whiskers  and  hair,  keen  ferret  eyes,  and  a  wonderful 
adaptability  to  the  fine  and  delicate  work  of  taxidermy. 

"fie  had,  when  1  arrested  him,  a  wife.  She  was  a  stout- 
built  German  woman,  and  I  remembered  had  fought  savagely 
in  his  behalf  at  his  arrest. 

"Ai\d  then,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  an  idea  shot  into  my 
mind.  The  little  bootblack  had  described  the  sender  of  the 
mysterious  warning  as  tall,  dark-clad  and  bushy-whiskered. 
In  every  detail  his  description  corresponded  with  the  person 
of  Professor  Leon. 

"So  much  impressed  was  I  with  this  suddenly-conceived 
theory  that  I  leaped  from  my  seat  and  walked  out  upon  the 
street. 

"But  I  had  not  proceeded  a  great  distance  when  a  sudden 
commotion  from  a  baker-sMp  which  I  was  passing  attracted 
my  attention. 

"An  altercation  was  going  on  between  the  shop-keeper  and 
a  young  woman,  so  beautiful,  so  exceedingly  innocent-looking 
and  modest,  that  I  was  much  struck  with  her  appearance. 

“In  a  moment  I  had  sprang  within  the  bake-shop.  Perhaps, 
had  I  been  a  hot-tempered,  chivalric  youth,  I  might  have 
knocked  the  opponently  insolent  baker  down.  But  I  did  not. 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter?’  I  queried,  calmly  addressing  the  excit¬ 
ed  vender. 

“‘Matter  enough!"  cried  the  angry  man.  ‘Mine  Gott!  dis 
voman  she  is  one  fraud!  She  cooms  here  twice  dis  veek,  und 
prings  two  dwenty-dollar  bills  mit  her.  Fader  in  himmel! 
she  puy  von  loaf  of  pread  und  de  bills  be  no  goot  vatever!  ” 

“A  sudden  thrill  shot  through  my  breast.  I  gave  the  woman 
a  keen  glance,  and  then,  despite  her  admirable  make-up,  I 
recognized  her  as  an  accomplished  shoplifter  and  criminal, 
by  name  Madame  Kate  Mordaunt.  In  a  moment,  with  a 
bland  smile,  I  put  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

“  ‘Kate,’  I  said,  quietly,  ‘I  must  arrest  you.’ 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  genuine  terror  which  she 
gave  me. 

\ 

“  ‘You!’  she  gasped.  ‘I  thought  you  were  dead.’ 

“  ‘Not  quite,’  I  said,  ironically. 

“But  those  were  my  last  words,  for  a  while,  for,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  movement,  the  desperate  woman  drew  a  revolver  and 
fired,  the  bullet,  intended  for  my  heart,  lodging  in  the  left 
shoulder. 

“Then,  ere  anybody  could  interfere,  she  had  made  her  es¬ 
cape  in  the  coach. 

“My  wound  did  not  prove  serious,  and  I  soon  recovered.  I 
no  longer  kept  my  identity  a  secret,  for  I  knew  that  it  would 
avail  nothing. 

"And  one  day  I  received  a  delicately-penciled  note  from  a 
lady,  who  dwelt  in  a  fine  mansion  up-town,  among  the  upper 
ten.  It  read: 

“  ‘Mr.  Renshawe — As  a  favor,  will  you  not  call  at  my  house, 

No.  440  J -  street,  this  day,  or  at  earliest  convenience?  I 

suspect  one  of  the  servants  of  theft.  Yours, 

“  ‘Mrs.  Vivian  Dela  mere.’ 

“Of  course  I  called  upon  the  lady,  eager  to  render  her  a  ser¬ 
vice.  She  was  a  tall,  graceful  lady,  quite  good-looking,  and 
lived  in  elegant  style. 

“That  night  I  was  to  secrete  myself  in  the  house  to  watch 
for  the  criminal  who  had  stolen  her  jewelry. 


“After  I  had  left  her  house,  upon  driving  down  a  street 
in  a  coach,  I  was  thunderstruck  to  perceive  a  familiar  form 
enter  the  doorway  to  a  rambling  tenement. 

"In  a  moment  I  had  sprung  from  the  carriage  and  passed 
through  the  door  after  her. 

“It  was  Madame  Kate. 

"Down  a  long  corridor  I  stole  on  tiptoe,  and  turned  into 
a  second.  And  then,  applying  my  eye  to  a  keyhole,  I  saw  a 
strange  sight. 

“The  room  was  a  square  apartment,  poorly  furnished,  and 
was  a  sleeping  apartment  and  kitchen  combined.  About  it 
were  numerous  cases  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  and  upon 
a  sideboard  sat  a  decanter  of  wine  and  glasses. 

“The  occupants  of  the  room  were  three  in  number,  and  all 
familiar  to  me.  At  a  table  a  short,  stout  woman  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  culinary  work. 

“Her  features  were  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 

“And  at  the  door,  with  his  hand  upon  the  knob,  stood  a 
tall,  seedily-clad  man — none  other  than  Professor  Leon,  the 
taxidermist. 

“  ‘Aha!’  I  thought.  ‘Now  I  have  got  my  birds.’ 

He  was  bowing  Madame  Kate,  who  had  not  made  but  a 
brief  stop,  out  of  a  door  opposite  to  mine. 

“All  is  working  well,  professor,’  she  cried  with  a  laugh, 
musical  in  its  sound.  ‘We  have  fixed  a  nice  trap  for  him. 
He  will  be  at  Vivian’s  to-night.  We  will  work  the  secret 
trap  upon  him,  and  make  sure  of  our  game  this  time.  Have 
you  finished  that  No.  50  plate  yet?’ 

“  ‘Not  yet,’  was  the  bogus  bank-  note  engraver’s  reply.  ‘But 
I  will  have  it  done  in  good  season.’ 

“That  night  I  went  to  Mrs.  Vivian  Delamere’s,  but  not  un¬ 
attended. 

“I  secreted  four  policemen  without,  ready  to  come  to  my 
assistance  at  any  moment. 

“I  was  shown  ceremoniously  by  a  colored  servant  into  the 
richly-furnished  parlor.  A  moment  later  Mrs.  Delamere,  so 
called,  entered  herself. 

“On  entering  the  parlor,  I  had  stepped  cautiously  over  a 
dark  line  which  I  had  noted  in  the  thick  plush  carpet. 

“Very  calmly  I  entered  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Dela¬ 
mere,  who  manufactured  a  most  abominable  lie  about  her 
servant’s  dishonesty,  which  I,  of  course,  gave  due  credit. 

“Then  of  a  sudden  I  said: 

“  ‘Mrs.  Delamere,  do  you  know  a  certain  Madame  Kate  Mor¬ 
daunt?’ 

“Mrs.  Delamere  turned  white. 

“*‘Is  she  not  now  in  your  house?’ 

“With  a  choking  cry  the  scheming  murderess  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  glared  at  me  speechless. 

“It  was  a  tableau  which  the  watchers,  the  policement  out¬ 
side,  never  forgot,  and  often  recited.  The  wily  woman  of  the 
world  was  cornered. 

“  ‘I  arrest  you,’  I  said. 

“She  put  on  the  manacles  without  a  murmur.  Then  the 
officers  came  to  my  assistance,  and  the  house  was  searched, 
resulting  in  the  arrest  of  Madame  Kate  and  other  accom¬ 
plices. 

"Professor  Leon  and  his  wife  were  also  arrested.  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  very  conclusive. 

“Madame  Kate  and  Mrs.  Delamere  was  the  chief  instigators, 
and  the  circulators  of  the  bogus  bank-bills.  By  means  of  their 
fraudulent  schemes  they  had  amassed  a  great  fortune  and  lived 
in  high  style  in  their  luxurious  house. 

“Plates  and  impressions  of  various  denominations  wore 
found  in  Professor  Leon’s  possession.  He  received  a  twenty- 
year  sentence. 

“While  I  received  for  my  wmrk  from  the  Government  a  lit¬ 
tle  check  for  two  thousand  dollars." 
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